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De-Emphasizing Negro History 


Integration brings in some communities talk concerning the 
impropriety of placing any special emphasis on Negro History. 
It is suggested that integration will be meaningful when each 
individual is considered as a unit in a community that makes 
no distinctions as to races and classes. Of course, this is true in 
theory. The fact that racial distinctions are featured even in 
the most advanced communities, however, makes necessary the 
consideration of means by which practice can be brought into 
line with theory. 

History is the basis of human attitudes. The patterns of the 
current way of life are shaped in terms of the ideals and tradi- 
tions of the past. There are countless organizations that exist 
solely for the purpose of perpetuating the traditions of nations, 
races and the constituent elements of nations. In our country 
alone, there are groups dedicated to preserving the history of 
all racial extractions, various types of buildings, and all kinds of 
organizations, places and events. From the threads of these mi- 
nor histories are woven the whole tradition and history of the 
nation. Why is it proper to omit the part played by the Negro? 

A small group like the Montgomery County Historical So- 
ciety of Maryland might have more funds at its disposal than 
the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History. It is 
certain that more money is spent each year to perpetuate the 
tradition of the Lee Family in Virginia than is spent to promote 
the whole Negro History program. There is a national founda- 
tion, ..at exists solely for the purpose of maintaining a shrine to 
preserve the history and traditions of the Lee Family. Directors 
from each of the forty-eight states pay their own expenses to 
the shrine once each year. These are but pin-point examples 
of organizations and activities which influence the history that 
shapes the attitudes of our communities. Why should the Negro 
play no part in shaping this history and these attitudes? 

The Negro has been crowded out of the history of our coun- 
try so far as contributions to progress are concerned. The en- 
vironmental factors responsible for degraded status are either 
omitted or misinterpreted. This history suggests the inherent 
inferiority of the Negro. It supports belief in the propriety of 
segregation or, at least, of integration along the most narrow 
lines. Why is it improper for Negro History to write some truth 
into the record? If it is a scientific fact that all men are inherent- 
ly equal, why shouldn’t it be proper to expose the program of 
slavery and oppression as the chief environmental factor which 
degraded the Negro? Why shouldn’t Negro History be available 
to explain the substance of true integration? 

In some communities the forms of integration have been set 
up without much substance in terms of proper human under- 
standing. Tolerant condescension has permitted racial associa- 
tion and contacts in certain limited areas. To naive persons this 
mere touching against persons of other races is the achievement 
of a goal. This is but the form of integration that lacks substance. 
True integration is related to the universal recognition of the 
basic inherent worth and equality of the individuals and races of 
mankind. 

True integration exists in communities where a majority of 
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REV. GEORGE E. STEVENS, PIONEER 
CHAMPION OF INTEGRATION 


By HERMAN DREER, Saint Louis, Missouri 


Read by the Reverend Ulysses S. 
Donaldson, (Teacher of Social Sci- 
ence and Chairman, Department of 
Commerce, Sumner High School, 
4248 West Cottage Avenue, Saint 
Louis 13, Missouri; also Secretary, 
the Saint Louis Branch of the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History) at the Fortieth Annual 
Meeting Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, Los 
Angeles, California, August 19, 1955, 


According to the rhythm of life, 
truth is made strongly impressive by 
contrasts. Night makes more im- 
pressive the day, and day makes 


more impressive the night. The 


height of a short person is made to 
appear very short if he walks beside 


a tall person. Similarly joy is great- 
ly appreciated when it follows sor- 
row. 

To appreciate the significance of 
the life of George E, Stevens, one is 
helped by noting his achivements 
when they are contrasted with those 
of Frank L. Williams, an educator 
who favored most, along educational 
lines, that which Stevens opposed. 

Stevens was born in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania of ancestors who for 
two generations had been free; 
Williams was born in Louisville, 
Kentucky of parents who had been 
slaves. 

After attending grade and high 
schools that were mixed, Stevens 
entered Lincoln University, Oxford, 
Pennsylvania and graduated with 
high honors, receiving first the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts and next 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
Some years later his Alma Mater 
conferred on him the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity. Im- 
mediately after his graduation, he 
was called to pastor in Boston and 
later in Syracuse, New York. In 
both of these cities the schools were 


mixed. These churches were small 


with members for the most part 
colored. 

Learning of and appreciating his 
training, eloquence, and consecra- 
tion, the officers and the members of 
Central Baptist Church invited him 
to become their pastor in Saint 
Louis, the border city. For several 
weeks, he hesitated to accept the 
call because of the pattern of segre- 
gation that existed there; for he 
wanted his children educated in a 
natural and not an artificial com- 
munity dominated by caste. When 
he realized that Saint Louis offered 
a much larger field of service than 
did Syracuse, New York, and that 
trained leadership was needed in the 
Baptist Church in the Middle West, 
he accepted the call and moved to 
Saint Louis in 1903. After pastoring 
Central for thirty-four years, he re- 
tired to his farm out from Alton, 
Illinois. 

His work for integration partook 

f three aspects: (a) in religion, (b’ 
in politics, and (c) in education. 
As a Christian minister, his philos- 
ophy was democratic in keeping with 
the followng utterance and those of 
two of Christ’s apostles: Peter and 
Paul. At the close of His sermon 
on John the Baptist (the 11th chapter 
of the Gospel according to St. Mat- 
thew) Jesus said, ‘Come unto me, 
all ye that labor”, and in His great 
Commission to His apostles He com- 
manded, “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” These pronouncements 
are universal in their appeal. In 
keeping with these statements, on the 
housetop where he had gone to pray. 
after his vision of all sorts of meat, 
Peter declared, “I perceive now that 
God is no respector of persons, but 
in every nation he that feareth Him, 
and worketh righteousness, is ac- 
cepted with Him.” (Acts 10:34, 
35); The same democratic spirit is 


revealed in the following statement 
of the Apostle Paul, when he said: 
“God ... hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth”, (Acts 17:26). 
These quotations epitomize Dr. 
Stevens philosophy of life. 

In addition to his belief in 
Christianity, he believed in the 
principles expressed in our Declara- 
tion of Independence and in our 
Federal Constitution. These ideas 
often appeared in his sermons, mak- 
ing him regularly a champion of the 
rights of man. 

When I interviewed him with 
reference to the influence exerted 
upon him by our national leaders, 
he made this statement: “I have been 
influenced most by W. E. B. DuBois, 
who stressed the Negro’s contending 
for his civil rights as expressed in 
our national Constitution. As God's 
champion of righteousness, I must 
stand for right. Segregation by race 
was never right. I believe, however, 
in segregation of vice. Of the five 
leaders mentioned by you, Carter G, 
Woodson influenced me next, be- 
cause he devoted his life to trying to 
eliminate the superiority complex of 
the white man, and the inferiority 
complex of the Negro. He showed 
that the Negro has an honorable 
history and he taught the equality of 
man. God, give us many Carter 
Woodsons. 

“A. Phillip Randolph influenced 
me next. As he urged, white and 
Negro laborers must belong to a 
common union to have their great- 
est power for good. Separate unions 
tend to preserve the false, dangerous 
and subversive idea of race suprem- 
acy and race inferiority. 

“Booker T. Washington influenced 
me next. I like his gospel of work 
and his philosophy of wealth and 
business; but since Christ put right- 
eousness above the acquisition of 
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things, | go along with Jesus and 
will not compromise with false ideas. 
White and black must work together, 
live together, die together and sit 
together in the Kingdom of God. 
“As for Marcus Garvey, I do not 
accept his ideas. America is not the 
white man’s country, nor is Africa 
Whites are 
entitled to live in Africa and blacks 
are entitled to live in America; for 
(jod intends for all men to 
upon all the face of the earth.” 
With his democratic view of life, 
Dr. Stevens emphasized Christianity 
as being life with God here and, 


the black man’s country. 


dwell 


also, beyond the grave. Accordingly 
he said many a time, “Christianity 
is supposed to permeate every phase 
of life: business, polities, education, 


recreation, and everything else. So, 
I preach all these. from my pulpit. 
I am no professional politician, but 


I preach politics; I am no entre- 
preneur, but I preach business; I am 
no educator, but I preach education 
and equality in all these areas.” 


Believing in an integrated church, 
Dr. Stevens had white members not 
only in the pew, but also in official 
positions, The white man who was 
organist for the congregation that 
sold its building to Central Baptist 
Church, was retained by him until 
the musician retired himself by 
One of his most 
consecrated, best trained and most 


reason of ave, 
inspiring Sunday School teachers was 
a white woman who was married to 
one of Central's ushers. To help him 
bring about integrated churches, Dr. 
Stevens was a liberal contributor to 
the underwriting of the program of 
the Metropolitan Church Federation. 
By the same token, he was one of 
its most zealous and most active of- 
ficers until he retired from church 
and civie activity. He was constant- 

church in the 
Negro church associations and, also, 
in the integrated Metropolitan 
Church Federation. 

One of his activity in 
polities occurred in 1907, when some 
white leaders sought to restore lim- 

Street Cars in Saint Louis 
Kansas City. Dr. Stevens as- 
sumed the leadership of a campaign 


ly active with his 


instance 


Crow 
and 


to prevent the success of this re- 
movement. The Negro 
united behind him, to- 
gether with the Metropolitan Church 
Federation, in condemning the pro- 
posed bill as being un-Christian. 
Under his guidance, every Negro 
church congregation, held special 
prayer services that were well attend- 
ed and supported with generous 
The State Senators 
and the State Legislators from Saint 
Louis were interviewed by Stevens 
and several officers of the Church 
Federation; hundreds of telegrams 


actionary 
ministers 


contributions. 


and thousands of letters were sent 
by the Anti-Segrevation Committee to 
Missouri legislators. Besides, 
Stevens led a delegation of fifty 
white and colored ministers to the 
Missouri General Assembly at Jeffer- 
son City at the hearing on the Jim- 
Crow Street Car Bill. A_ similar 
delegation went from Kansas City, 
the other side of the state. 

Then occurred an act of God. 
The chief promoter of the Jim-Crow 
Bill developed small pox, and several 
of the other legislators contracted 
the The infection spread 
rather widely in Jefferson City, the 
state The legislature ad- 
The bill, then, died in the 
Committee. 

The last phase of the life of Dr. 


Stevens as a champion of integration 


disease. 


capital. 
journed, 


was manifested in his efforts to have 
Saint Louis give to the Negro the 
same education that it gave to its 
white citizens. At the time of his 
greatest efforts, Frank L. Williams 
was principal of the Sumner Hich 
School, the Sumner Teachers Col- 
lege, and the Cottage Avenue Labor- 
atory Elementary School, which was 
used in training students to become 
teachers in the elemntary schools of 
Saint Louis. In serving as principal 
of these three schools, he received a 
salary of $6,000.00 a year, which 
was the same salary given to each 
white high school principal, who 
administers only a hieh school. This 
was the instance of “separate but 
equal” in education that Stevens op- 
posed. 

Three times it was rumored that 
Frank L. Williams was to be assist- 
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ant superintendent and the adminis- 
trator of all the schools attended by 
Negroes in Saint Louis. Each time 
Dr. Stevens preached a sermon on 
the matter. The last sermon that this 
writer heard him preach on_ this 
situation was based upon this text: 
“Other sheep I have which are not 
of this fold; them also I must bring, 
and they shall hear my voice; and 
there shall be one fold and 
shepherd,” (John 10:16). 

In his sermon he made the fol- 
lowing statement: “I am opposed to 
any being an _ assistant 
superintendent in charge exclusively 
and entirely of the segregated Negro 
I want the crack 
brain that supervises the Soldan 
High School (which was all white) 


one 


Negro 


schools. same 


to supervise the Sumner (which was 
all Negro). I am not opposed to a 
Negro assistant superintendent in 
charge of a district in which there 
are white and colored schools; but I 
am opposed to a Negro being in 
charge of all Negro schools. 

“I am opposed to such a change 
for several reasons: 

(1) There should be no separate 
schools. There should be mixed 
schools with mixed faculties, with 
white principals of mixed schools 
and Negro principals of 
schools; that is with 
faculties and 


mixed 
white and 
white and 
colored pupils in the same class- 


colored 
rooms. Thus only can there be 
equal education for white and black 
alike. 

(2) To have one Negro in charge 
of all the colored schools would only 
prolong segregation and inequality 
in education which is a curse to both 
white and colored. It demoralizes 
both: the whites in not having to 
meet competition with Negro genius 
and Negroes in suffering injustice. 

(3) The placing of one Negro in 
charge of all Negro public schools 
in Saint Louis would reproduce the 
unilateral type of leadership char- 
acteristic of many southern com- 
munities that try to have one Negro 
selected by whites to speak for all 
the Negroes of a community. That 
Negro, whoever he might be, would 
be so busy trying to hold his job by 
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saving money for the Board of Edu- 
cation, by refusing to ask for sup- 
plies and equipment equal to what is 
in the white schools, by not asking 
for salaries for his teachers equal to 
those of whites—he would be so 
busy holding his job, that he would 
neglect the education of the Negro 
children. 

(4) Besides, one Negro can not 
speak for all the Negroes of a com- 
munity. Being human, we differ in 
our opinions just as white people 
do: some of them are republicans; 
some, democrats; some communists; 
some, are conservative; some 
gressive; others, radical, 

“Our situation would not be like 
that in Washington, District of 
Columbia, where in 1900 Congress 
passed a law requiring that there al- 
ways be three Negroes on the Board 
of Education. With three Negroes on 
a Board of Education comprised of 
nine members, the Negro assistant 
superintendent in charge of Negro 
schools has behind him strong co- 
operating forces. Our situation 
would be like that in Baltimore, 
Maryland, where no Negro has ever 
been on the Board of Education. 
No Negro has ever served in that 
capacity here. 

[This is not true today: the first 
Negro to serve, completed an un- 
expected term by appointmnt of the 
Mayor. He was Dr. Edward 5. 
Grant, a dentist. Currently, Dr. 
W. A. Younge, a physician, is serv- 
ing another unexpired term by ap- 
pointment of the Mayor. | 

Our situation, I repeat, like that in 
Baltimore, would be so different from 
that of the whites, and so unequal, as 
to be a disgrace to democracy. 

“Officers, | have said enough. Do 
your duty. I repeat my text: ‘Other 
sheep I have which are not of this 
fold. Them also must I bring. They 
shall hear my voice. And _ there 
shall be one fold and one shepherd.” 


pro- 


Dr. Stevens supplied the leader- 
ship that prevented a Negro from 
becoming an assistant superintendent 
in charge of Negro schools in Saint 
Louis as the result of many factors. 
Parents, teachers, and students com- 
municated to him injustices in the 
Negro schools. He visited the 
schools and checked the reports of 
the superintendent for corroboration 
of the inequities. He organized the 
Central Patrons’ Public School Al- 
liance, which followed his leadership 
in the location and in the getting of 
the Sumner and the Vashon High 
Schools. The Chairman of his 
Deacon Board, Joseph P. Harris, 
was associate city counsellor, and 
had influence with the city hall 
politicians. F,. Z. Wilson, a postal 
clerk, and a deacon in the Central 
Baptist Church, took the leadership 
in seeing that the students at Sumner 
Teachers College, administered by 
Frank L. Williams, obtained free 
text books as did the white students 
at Harris Teachers College. He was 
a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of this organization. Attorneys 
Homer G. Phillips and George L. 
Vaughn were the chief counsellors. 
J, E. Mitchell, editor-in-chief of the 
St. Louis Argus, was chairman of 
publicity. The Reverend Benjamin 
Franklin Abbott, for thirty-four 
years pastor of the Union Memorial 
Methodist Church in Saint Louis, 
was the officer who made contacts 
with the members of the Board of 
Education. This organization, estab- 
lished by Dr. Stevens, made it pos- 
sible for him to prevent an extension 
of segregation by making a Negro 
an assistant superintendent in charge 
of the Negro schools in Saint Louis. 

Having been educated in mixed 
schools, elementary, high, and col- 
lege, by white and colored teachers; 
having pastored in Boston and 
Syracuse, New York where inte- 


grated schools were maintained, and 
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being a scholar thoroughly steeped 
in American democratic ideals, and 
being a Christian minister called to 
serve all people irrespective of race, 
creed, or color, it was natural for 
him to become a pioneer champion of 
integration in the church, the school, 


and in the community. 


DR. CARTWRIGHT 


The lead articles in the December 


issue of the magazine “Land Re- 
born,” put out by the American. 
Christian-Palestine Committee, are 
written by Marguerite Cartwright, 
Hunter College instructor, and Har- 
lan Cleveland, editor of the Reporter 
Magazine. 

The Cartwright article is concerned 
with the Arab Refugee problem and 
describes her visits during the past 
summer to the camps of Egypt, Leb- 
anon, Jordan and Syria, and the ef.- 
fect of camp living on the inmates. 
Her conclusion is that a human prob- 
lem has been allowed to deteriorate 
into a political one. 

Harlan Cleveland describes his 
hour-long interview with the Israeli 
Prime Minister, David Ben Gurion, 
during which time, among other 
things military retaliation and 
the Zionist state were discussed, 


DE-EMPHASIZING (Continued from Page 98) 
the citizens have attitudes of enlightened brotherhood. Such 
attitudes are the product of factual knowledge concerning the 


basic equality of man. 


How, then can true integration exist in 


the absence of attitudes of intelligence in terms of desirable 


human relations? 


And how are such attitudes possible as the 


outcome of programs of mis-education designed to equate racial 


difference with basic inherent racial 
inferiority? Negro History is both 
proper and necessary to explain the 
basic inherent equality of the Ne- 
gro and races with whom he must 
work, fight and live for the progress 
of mankind. 
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THE NEGRO’S MIGRATION TO LOS ANGELES 


1900-1946 


By Robert Lewis Williams, Jr., Los Angeles, California 


This is another of the papers 
read at the Association's Forti- 
eth Annual Meeting, August 
19-21, 1955 in Los Angeles. 


ROBERT LEWIS WILLIAMS, JR. 
is a teacher of Social Studies at 
Mount Vernon Junior High School in 
Los Angeles, California. Educated 
in the public schools of Los Angeles, 
he graduated from Howard Univer- 
sity, receiving the A.B. and M.A. 
degrees. At the present time he is 
working on the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree at the University of Southern 
California. He is a member of Al- 
pha Kappa Delta National Sociolog- 
ical Society and Phi Alpha Theta 
National Historical Society. 


Migration is not a strange occur- 
rence in the history of the World, 
in the history of the United States, 
and in the history of the Negro in 
the United States. Interstate migra- 
tion of the Negro had its beginning 
long before the Civil War.’ This 
migration carried free Negroes to 
the North, and the Northwest-Ter- 
ritory; and slaves (through the Un- 
derground Railroad System) to the 
North, Northwest-Territory, and to 
Canada, During the Civil War and 
immediately after it, there was a 
constant moving about of the Negro 
population from the Southeast to the 
Southwest. The Kansas migration, 
starting in 1879 carried large num- 
bers of Negroes to Kansas and sur- 
rounding Territories. From 1900 to 
1910, large numbers of Negroes mi- 
grated from East South Central states 
to the West South Central, Middle 
Atlantic and Fast North Central di- 
visions.” Probably the greatest of 
all inter-state migrations of the Ne- 
gro was during the first World War. 

In 1850 only four counties of 
Southern California had Negro in- 
habitants. For each decade the num- 
ber of counties with Negro inhabi 
tants increased, until in L910 Negro 
inhabitants were found in each of the 
ten counties in Southern California. 
It should be further noted that with 
the exception of San Luis Obispo 
County, each county shows a rapid 


increase since 1900,‘ 

The first and second decades after 
1900 show the mounting numerical 
increases in Negro population to be 
greater than that of any other racial 
group. Outside of the Mexican mi- 
nority group, who settled this city 
and later came in large numbers, no 
other racial or minority group can 
compare with the growth of the Ne- 
gro population in Los Angeles. 

The steady increase of Negro pop- 
ulation received an even greater im- 
petus during the first World War, 
which broke out in 1914. European 
immigration to the United States 
ceased during the war, thus cutting 
off the customary sources of unskill- 
ed labor. The resultant need for 
workers was met in large numbers 
by a new supply of industrial labor, 
the American Negro. 

Between 1915 and 1918, 500,000 
Negroes left the South for the new 
industrial centers in the North, such 
as Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and St. 
Louis.’ The great increase of Negro 
population in Los Angeles during 
this period would indicate that this 
large exodus from the South brought 
a number of them also to the West 
Coast. 

In 1930 this fast growing city 
showed an overall increase in popu- 
lation of 114.77 percent. The phe- 
nomenal growth of population placed 
Los Angeles among the leading cities 
in the country. The city now had 
1,238,048 persons, The Negro pop- 
ulation rose by two and a half times 
its former figure. From 15,579 in 
1920, the figure rose to 38,894 in 
1930, The Negro minority now rep- 
resented 3.1 percent of the total pop- 
ulation in Los Angeles.® 

In 1940 the Negro population of 
Los Angeles numbered 63,744 indi- 
cating a 68 percent increase in ten 
years. This figure becomes more sig- 
nificant in view of the fact that the 
total rise of all other groups was 
only 21.5 percent.’ The Special 
Census taken in Los Angeles on Jan- 
uary 28, 1946 indicates an unprece- 
dented rise in Negro population. Ac- 
cording to the 1946 Special Census, 


the Negro population was represented 
by 7.36 percent of the total popula- 
tion.” 

Let us now turn our attention to 
the source of this great migration. 
Of the forty-eight states it appears 
that Texas and Louisiana have ac- 
counted for the greatest number of 
Negroes followed in rank order by 
Georgia, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Kansas, Kentucky and Virginia. On 
the other hand we find very small 
contributions from the New England 
and Pacific states.’ 

The above seems to indicate two 
factors that are involved in the mi- 
gration of Negroes to Los Angeles: 

1. they are from states with a 
large Negro population; 

2. they are largely from states 
that are geographically close to Cali- 
fornia, and possess a large Negro 
population. 

It has been pointed out that Negro 
migrants were largely from the 
Southern states and it might at this 
time be of interest to attempt to de- 
termine the class of Negro that mi- 
grated to Los Angeles. Sparse as 
it is the data seems to indicate two 
major characteristics of the “new 
comer’; 1, they are, in most in- 
stances, directly from urban areas; 
2. they are largely from the middle 
class Negro population. 

The majority of Negro migrants 
appear to have migrated to Los An- 
geles from urban areas. They might 
have been born in rural areas, but 
migrated to urban areas prior to 
migration to California. In other 
words the majority of the migrants 
appear to have had experience in 
urban areas before coming to Cali- 
fornia. Evidence is also available 
which tends to indicate that Negro 
migrams in Los Angeles are largely 
from the middle class Negro popu- 
lation. Members of the lower and 
upper classes are present, but they 
constitute a minor part of the pop- 
ulation. It appears as if the Negro 
migration to the North, during 
World War I and immediately there- 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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IMPORTANT PEOPLE AND EVENTS 


BANDUNG: 
CHOU EN-LAI 


Perhaps the American people 
can't take unpleasant truths. Some 
of the press evaluation of Chou En- 
lai at the recent Bandung confer- 
ence reached a new low in distorted 
reporting. His successes, which 
were considerable, were either mini- 
mized or ignored. He was dismissed 
as being in attendance either as 
Nehru’s puppet or as a debutante 
trying to crash into society. Some 
even suggested that the hoped-for 
split between the two had been ac- 
complished. In the face of over- 
whelming evidence to the contrary, 
Chou’s performance was said to have 
been a personal failure and hailed 
as a defeat for communism, Every 
little thing that supported this view 
was eagerly seized upon, and blown 
up all out of proportion. 

For example headlined one 
widely read weekly: (U.S, News and 
World Report 4/29) “Communists 
miss the boat. China has suffered 
a major set-back.” Then said their 
“authority” Cong. A. C. Powell, 
Jr.. in a recorded interview: “We 
over-estimated the strength of Red 
China . . . here she was exposed.” 
Question: “Do you think this means 
that the Chinese Communists have 
suffered a set-back?” Answer: “Most 
definitely. Red China came posing 
as the master of Asia. She has now 
been exposed as just another Asian 
power.” Question: “Just how was 
she exposed?” Answer: “1 think that 
this is something that the American 
people should know.” He described 
the “centuries of hatred of the Chi- 
nese, comparable to anti-Semitism of 
Hitler Europe.” This, he said, was 
proven by the fact that: “I stood no 
more than ten feet from Chou as he 
awaited a hero's welcome . . but 
he received no more than 20 or 30 
hand claps mainly from Chinese 
school children...” 

Now, of course, this could be dis- 
missed merely as the fanciful yarn 
of one man, but such reporting is so 
patently false and misleading as to 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


be dangerous. Most people weren't 
there, it is the thing we want to 
believe, so we do, and are lulled into 
a sense of false security. One of 
the first rules of warfare (and make 
no mistake about it, it is war) 
is never to underestimate, but to 
know the strength of your enemy. 


To begin with, China gained pres-. 


tige even by being invited to the 
conference. The Herald-Tribune 
predicted that Red China would 
“dominate through the mere fact of 
its presence.” With her 600,000,000 
population, she would have to be a 
force in Asia, and this conference 
was just the boost into respectable 
circles she needed. 

In accepting the invitation, Chou 
said China was “honored.” He 
further said that the conference pro- 
vided an opportunity for Asian and 
African countries with different so- 
cial systems to co-exist in peace; 
that it signified their desire to take 
their destiny into their own hands 
on equal footing. This was good 
Asian talk and a good beginning. 

The plans were laid carefully, 
There was a sharp decline in Red 
China’s “liberate Formosa” propa- 
ganda, Chou was out to prove that 


it was the U.S., and not they, who 
blocked peace in Asia. He set a- 
bout his task with consummate skill 
and singleness of purpose character- 
istic of the seasoned negotiator that 
he is. In his immediate past were 
the successes of Indo-China the 
sleight-of-hand which convinced the 
world that his brand of Communism 
was merely agrarian reform and 
now he was out to catch the biggest 
prize of all. 

It was an urbane, suave, self-con- 
fident Chou who appeared at Ban- 
dung. Smiling, exuding charm, he 
rode in triumphantly waving to 
the cheering crowds, who surged for- 
ward, sometimes breaking through 
police lines, Sweeping into town in 
a long, black car behind the special 
police motoreycle escorts and 
screeching sirens, boy scouts and 
camera men, he cut quite a figure 
and he knew it. Most of the houses 
flew Chinese flags, mobs crowded 
around his villa and the places he 
visited, figuratively prostrating 
themselves before him in adoration, 

Of course, much of this was due 
to the large number of Chinese in 


Indonesia, some was carefully plan- 
ned but some seemed also to, be 


CHOU EN-LAI — Crowds followed him wherever he went. 
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spontaneous, whatever the cause, Un- 
deniably it was effective. 

Chou was in top form. En route 
he’d been invited to Burma, where 
he was wined and dined to such an 
extent that this meet called 
“Little Bandung”. 

Moving into a large house on his 
arrival, he became the social 
from the very beginning. He par- 
ticipated in a series of informal dis- 
cussions, accepted and extended in- 


was 


vitations, made courtesy calls. 

He greeted Nasser at the airport, 
and extended an invitation to him 
to visit China, saying: “You 
take advantage of this trip and visit 
all Asian countries . . . 
ment of China has greatest respect 
for Egypt.” (It is apparently not 
reciprocated Egypt does not rec- 
ognize Red China.) 

It was a hospitable Chou who 
gave the biggest and best parties. 
(Many guests were unable to tote all 
the give-aways.) All and sundry 
were invited to visit Red China 
(what bamboo curtain?), and many 
accepted, 


the Govern- 


In Bandung he gave a formal din- 
ner in honor of the five host pow- 
All of the delegates were a- 
the 
Philippines being singled out especi- 
ally. Chou was state guest of Su- 
karno, and told of had 
“tightened their political, economic 
and cultural ties,” the 
hope that”... our two countries will 
develop an extensive mutual assis- 


ers. 


gain invited to Red China 


how he 


expressing 


tance program in the economic and 
cultural field on the basis of mutual 
respect and equality helpful to the 
peaceful development of our 
and the 
He had something for prac- 
tically everybody. He offered prom- 
attack J.aos; 
Romulo of non-aggressive aims and 
asked him to come to China on an 
inspection tour; paid tribute to Jap- 

Tchiro Toto- 
him to China; 


two 


countries cause of world 


peace,” 
assured 


ises never to 


anese elected leader 
yama, invited 
said he'd respect the borders of Bur- 
ma and Thailand (internal sub- 
version perish the thought) ; 
said “Red China has no intention of 
going to war with the U.S.” Though 
not abandoning the plan to liberate 
Formosa: all he wanted was remov- 
al of the 7th Fleet, but why mention 


and 


“The 


tense, but let us not lose the peace,” 


this?) present situation is 
was the siren song. 

He gave his all-out support to the 
North African independence move- 
ment, and opposed racial segrega- 
South 
(“We have always regarded 
New 


China has not practiced any discrim- 


tion and discrimination in 
Africa. 


that different races are equal. 


ination’). The Sudanese, Liberians, 
and Romulo beamed. 
dom proclaimed himself definitely 
aligned with the community of neu- 
tral nations, such as India and Bur- 
ma. 


Prince Noro- 


Then came his trump card — his 
opening speech, a paragon of mod- 
eration, propagan- 
distic than the one he had first dis- 
tributed, and said to be one of the 
mildest he has ever given. More- 
over, it was in sharp contrast to Sir 
John, who, in a strong anti-com- 
munist speech, had attacked him 
the day before. At the time, Chou 
had asked that Sir 
John’s speech be circulated, and that 
he be given time to reply, but the 
next day, instead, he evaded the at- 
tack with a soft answer, expressing 
his unwillingness to present a coun- 
ter-attack. It was “no place to de- 
bate ideologies,” he said. His re- 
straint and won sym- 
pathy in neutral camps, and U Nu 
urged that the discussions be limited 
to common problems, At one point 
Chou observed that the delegates had 
been “quite courteous.” They had 
mentioned the Soviets without ref- 
erence to China. “But,” he added, 
“we have a communist party, too, so 
we feel involved by implication.” 

Then the shrewdly timed 
move of them all. Exploiting the 
most cherished dreams of a war- 
weary Asia with calculated deceit, he 
delivered the clincher in the most 
dramatic development of the con- 
ference. With studied sweet reason- 
ableness, he said that he felt that 
the U.S. and China should sit down 
and talk over Formosa in the effort 
to “relieve tensions” and “avoid con- 
flict.” (China is a misunderstood 
and peace-loving nation after all.) 

The suddenness of the move 


le 8S 


and 


softer 


copies of 


moderation 


most 


caught the U.S. napping, and we 
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rushed nervously in and made the 
wrong response, which we ignumini- 
ously had to retract the next day. 
By all odds we lost that round. This 
placatory gesture toward Formosa 
paid big dividends. Chou’s prestige 
reached a new high, as he won the 
support of many delegates. Wish- 
ing that this weren’t so won't help 
us a bit, for let’s look at the re- 
sults, even in our camp: 

Pakistan went al! out. Though 
it was, itself, a party to a military 
pact, it was not “against China,” 
nor did it “fear military aggression 
by China.” They went even further: 
“If the U.S. were the aggressor, 
(they) would not take part... ” 

The Syrian delegate proclaimed: 
“I think we can believe him. His 
whole attitude has been one of leni- 
ency and conciliation.” 

Prince Faisal: “He seems a man 
of very good character.” 

Prince Wan found the statement 
very “important.” 

Host Sastroamidjop: “(It) gives 
hope for the future and should lead 
to the lessening of international ten- 
sions. The U.S. should accept 
Chou’s proposals.” 

U Nu: “The U.S. should accept. 
I think it a very good idea.” 

Even Sir John: “I am happy that 
this proposal was made. I am very 
hopeful that it will lead to a settle- 
ment.” 

Only a few failed to join the 
cheering section. Romulo said that 
he did not have the governmental 
authority to speak. Some others 
grumbled, “propaganda.” Cautious- 
ly, said Malik: “The statement is 
in keeping with his policy of ex- 
pressing sweetness and light. I hope 
he means what he says, but we must 
be eternally vigilant.” Turkey so- 
berly added: “All propaganda,” 
in line with their policy of attempt- 
ing to appear conciliatory, “Let’s see 
what the follow-up will be... ” 
But there was no chance for this: 
the statement had been carefully 
timed. 

Chou continued to play his diplo- 
matic cards well. By the end of the 
week, he had signed the dual na- 
tionality pledge 3,000,000 Chi- 
nese in Indonesia can now decide 
whether they want to be Red Chinese 
or Indonesian. (Of couse, if they 
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THE MOB STILL RIDES 


Editor's Note: This article appeared 
in the Crisis in July 1953. With the 
recent lynching of young Emmett 
Till it seems to have relevance today 
and we are reprinting it with the per- 
mission of the author, 


By Dr. Marguerite Cartwright 
I admit it - I don’t qualify as a so- 


ciologist Tuskegee style, - - or a stat- 
istician - - - for I challenge their re- 


cent lynching scores. It is not the 
facts that are open to question, - but 


want to be Formosan, they are 
stateless, and out of luck.) 
None but the blind or dishonest 
would deny Chou’s successes at 
Bandung. He gained sympathy, and 
support beyond his fondest hopes. 
The New York Times admitted: “The 
statement (on Formosa) brought 
Chou’s peace campaign to its high 
point. It won for the Red Chinese 
the neutralists, headed by India, and 
the dominant position in the confer- 
ence atmosphere that had previously 
been established by the anti-com- 
munist delegations . . . He drew 
support by creating the feeling that 
a Formosa settlement might, after 


all, come from an Asian-African 
move without Western participa. 
tion.’ 


Mohammed Ali agreed that Chou 
“had a considerable impact. He 
created a good impression on near- 
ly everyone. He did not attempt to 
dominate. He was not aggressive. 
He was in a mood to understand 
the points of others. He conceded 
on many points, after offering re- 
sistance. He fell in line with the 
general view. There can be great 
friendship between China and Paki- 
stan.” 

It was a victorious, not a defeated, 
Chou who took his departure, wish- 
ing all the delegates health and bon 
voyare, announcing to one and all 
that he “hoped the friendly inter- 
course between our people will be 
more frequent from now on.” 

Instead of denying Chou's suc- 
cesses, we should decide what to do 
about it, and begin to plan our next 
moves. 


the interpretation of the facts, More- 
over, I feel that the Tuskegee summa- 
ry weakens our strategic position in 
the fight. Our best ally is public re- 
action of shame plus critical world 
opinion. Without it, lynching, less 
technically defined, will never fade 
from our beloved land, Tuskegee sta- 
tistics notwithstanding. 

While the A. P. crows over “the na- 
tion’s first lynch-less year” (by grace 
of Tuskegee’s technical and doctri- 
naire definition), the rest of the story 
is obscured and casual readers are 
lulled into complacency. 

It is true that Dr. Patterson ob- 
served: “other rather similar forms of 
violence and lawlessness have not de- 
clined,” adding a slap on the wrist to 
“the officers of the law, of whom 
there appear to be too many cases of 
unnecessary brutality and killings.” 
He then seemed to take cheer in the 
fact that “the term lynching is be- 
coming more and more unpopular.” 

We think we have news for Presi- 
dent Patterson. Public condemnation 
of lynching is longstanding, but this 
has not been evidence of greater reve- 
rence for human life. What has hap- 
pened is a shift in the plane of vio- 
lence from lynching to more sophisto- 
cated legal lynching and that new 
and modern instrument of terror, - 
the hate bomb. The same fears and 
prejudices motivate individuals and 
bomb-throwers as lynchers, 

All those who read in Tuskegee sta- 


tistics an excuse for lagging in their 
NAACP support had better put that 
check in the mail ( I was once re- 
fused an NAACP contribution by a 
wealthy acquaintance as he cited the 
decline in lynching). Lynching has 
become a symbol and should be so 
understood. A more constructive and 
appropriate role for Tuskegee, with 
its enormous prestige, would be an 
honest effort to bring the true facts in- 
to the limelight and keep them there. 
They might extend their definition of 
lynching to that of the southern 
sociologist Arthur Raper - who sees 
it as an expression of determination 
and technique of racial exploitation, 


’. economic, cultural and political, to 


force, a choice between subservience 
and annihiliation. Of course, violent 
outrages are the evidence of progress 
in one respect, since they represent a 
vicious outburst against revolutionary 
changes in process, 

At no time previously have we had 
such numerous and powerful cham- 
pions of civil rights. There is a hope- 
ful social conscience abroad, - both 
north and south. But we must not 
cause our friends to feel that the job 
is done. 

What of the Florida mobs roam- 
ing the countryside, stopping auto- 
mobiles in search of Negroes, shoot- 
ing into Negro homes, burning seve- 
ral? What of the occasions when the 
mob dominates the court, producing a 
legal lynching? What of Sheriff Me- 
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Call who blandly staged a one-man 
lynching? What of police officers who 
What of 


the prejudiced courts and lily white 


cooperate with lynchers? 


juries who do the smoothest lynching 
jobs of all? After all, lynching is 
and rather 


old-fashioned, messy 


crude, 

This was the year of assault at 75 
feet. The Trenton Six became Tren- 
ton Five, as one died in jail./ The kill- 
ing of Harry Moore was the climax 
of hoodlumism, flogging, shooting, 
cross*burning and racial ard religious 
terror, Yet, Gov, Fuller Warren con- 
sidered the murder of the Moores “not 
anymore significant than any other 
murders.” He saw no reason to be- 
that the other 


ings were “ 


lieve Florida bomb- 
an important manifesta- 
tion.” He believed justice had been 
served in the Groveland Case. Now 
further reassurance in the 
Tuskegee statistics. 
But the shattered 


Moores, ignored by Tuskegee statis- 


he gets 
hodies of the 


tics, remain as a constant remind- 
er that the mob still rides! 

Lynching may be the work of the 
small lunatic fringe, but responsible 
failed to this 


is effective. Prog- 


elements have curb 
fringe. Publicity 
ress could come through the press, 
churches, schools, businesses, and 
Chambers of Commerce, but they will 
permit such barbarities until aroused 
to action. Through publicity they 
must be made to understand that vio- 
lence and lawlessness reflect on all 


and come at a heavy cost, 


59 East 46th Street - -3B 
Chicago 15, Illinois 


Miss Marguerite Cartwright 
Hunter College 
695 Park Avenue 


New York 21. New York 


My dear Miss Cartwright: 

Your article about the Tuskegee 
Report on lynching for 1952 that ap- 
peared in the 1953 April issue of the 
“Crisis” was very good and extreme- 
ly interesting. My to the 
Tuskegee Report was the thought of 
writing an article which would have 
been titled “Tuskegee Aids the Lyn- 
chers!” 


reaction 


However, such an article would not 
have been accepted. | am, therefore. 
glad that you, in answering Tuske- 
gee, have made some penetrating ob- 
servations and raised some challeng- 
ing questions. 

My views are in agreement with 
yours concerning your observations. 
As to 
swered by me twelve years ago for 


your questions, they were an- 


the first time. Your questions were 
answered again by me in 1946, 
Permit me to explain. At the end 
of 1939 | completed a manuscript on 
lynching the titlte of which is “The 
Social Basis of Lynching.” It is a so- 
cial-historical analysis of the social 
practice of lynching in our country 
from its inception to the present. 
The ms. was sent to the majority 
of the large publishers, some of the 
smaller publishers and to two of the 
leading universities in our country. 
All of them praised the work highly. 
However, none of them would pub- 
lish the ms. One of the publishers 
wrote that he did not believe the gene- 
ral publie should see the work. He 
advised contacting a university press. 
In 1947 following the Tuskegee 
Report of 1946 and the Bulletin is- 
sued by the NAACP relative to lyn- 
ching during 1946, I sent an article 
to Dr. and Mr. Walter 
White questioning the six lynchings 
listed by Tuskegee and the eight lyn- 
chings listed by the NAACP Bulle- 


Patterson 


Basing my arguments on the manu- 


script mentioned I pointed out that 
their criterion for determining lyn- 
chings was wholly inadequate and 


why. There was attached to the arti- 
cle in question a statistical table of 
120 lynchings for 1946, The table 
showed the circumstance, the nature, 
the number, the geographical distri- 
bution, the date and the source for 
the lynchings, 

There was never a reply. My posi- 
tion in relation to lynching is the 
same as that of Evariste Galois in re- 
lation to mathematics except that I 
possess neither the talent nor the ge- 
nius of Galois. Now I come to the 
main point. 

Would it be possible for me to see 
you sometime during the summer 
either in Chicago or New York? 
Thank you for your splendid article 
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in the April issue of the “Crisis.” In 
the interest of abolishing lynching 
and the threat of lynching from our 
country I shake your hand firmly and 
warmly. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Joseph Johnson 


Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


Dr. Marguerite Cartwright 
Hunter College 
New York, New York 


My dear Dr, Cartwright: 

I read with a great deal of inte- 
rest your article relating to Tuske- 
gee Institute’s lynching report. Since 
reading it, I not determine 
whether or not you had actually seen 
our last reports, so I am sending 
them to you. 

We feel that not too much can be 
said against the evil of lynching. 


could 


Very truly yours, 


(Mrs.) Jessie P, Guzman 


Director 


PUTNEY SUMMER WORK CAMP 
For high school boys and girls. 
ti i work. 


Interracial. 
950-acre farm, p 
Orchestra, chorus, drama, art, science, crafts. 
Hiking, canoeing, hiking, horseback 
swimming Ouvtstanding counse’ 
of 


‘Camp Secretary, Putney School (A), 
Putney, Vermont. 


CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


1887 1953 


OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 
CHARLES H. WESLEY, President 


In choosing « college, a student, his 
perents an advisers should give 
thoughtful consideration to its program 
of education, its character-building po- 
tentialities, its intellectual atmosphere, 
the scholarly standing of its faculty, the 
beneficial effects of its student life and 
student activities, and the opportunities 
available for education leadership and 
social action. CENTRAL STATE COL- 
LEGE offers all of these opportunities 
to its students in the largest measure. 
CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE is co-educe- 
tional, interdenominational inter- 
racial in its opportunities and purposes. 

For Information Write: 


FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND 
NATIONAL ACCREDITATION 
Registrar, Central State College 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


ADVERTISE IN THE 
NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 
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ETHIOPIAN ROMANCE 


SECOND EPISODE: “Son of the 
Wise Man” 

Megeda, Queen of Sheba from the 
land of the “People with the Burnt 
Faces,” as the ancient Greeks called 
Ethiopians, took her leave of King 
Solomon. The King of the Four 
Winds, son of David and Bathsheba, 
spoke tenderly to Megeda, his Queen 
of the South, “Take this ring, and 
if it happens that you give a son 
unto me, this ring shall be a sign un- 
to him. Send my son to me. Teach 
your people to worship the God of 
Israel as | have taught you. Go now 
in peace. May the love of God, the 
Creator, be ‘with you always.” 

Amid the sounds of cymbals and 
singing choirs, and the waving of 
palm branches, Megeda and her ca- 
ravan moved through Jerusalem and 
went toward the Red Sea, while her 
camel train crossed into Egypt to 
follow the western shore homeward. 
On the eastern shore, Megeda, with 
her hand maidens and Ethiopian ma- 
riners, embarked upon the Red Sea 
in the splendid ship given to her 
by Solomon. The wind, blowing 
southward from across the blue Me- 
diterranean, billowed the ship’s pur- 
ple sails and glided the vessel south- 
ward toward Askum,  FEthiopia’s 
capitol city. In her crimson pavi- 
lion, Megeda, lay upon her couch 
and reflected happily on her visit 
with the King of the Four Winds. 
She thought pleasantly of Solomon’s 
sweetest words of purest wisdom, of 
her studies concerning the God of 
Israel; Megeda remembered the high 
priest of Jerusalem, Zadok, his lee- 
tures to her on the Ark of the Cove- 
nant containing the tablets of Moses 
with the Ten Commandments upon 
them, and how King David, Solo- 
mon’s father, had taken the Ark of 
the Covenant into battles, and how 
the God of Israel gave their armies 
victories over their enemies . Then 
Megeda day dreamed of her lover, 
her King and her husband, Solomon, 
and the seed of their love that was 
growing within her. Then the Queen 
of the South slept, and while dream- 
ing, she heard the voice of an angel 


By Leonarp C. ArcHer 


say, as it was later to be written by 
St. Matthew, “The Queen of the 
South shall rise up in judgement with 
this generation, and shall condemn 
it; for she came from the uttermost 
parts of the earth to hear the wis- 
dom of Solomon and, behold, a 
greater than Solomon is here.” 

After fourteen days and nights, 
Megeda’s ship reached the western 
shore of the long, narrow. sea, 
Tears of joy and sorrow were in 
Megeda’s eyes as she was carried 
through the streets of Askum toward 
her palace which had been newly 
decorated for her arrival by the fi- 
nest artist from the land of Egypt. 
Alla Kammura, Ethiopia’s High 


Priest, met his Queen at the top of 
the steps leading to the great por- 
tals; he had sent Megeda to the 
King of the Four Winds to learn the 
wisdom of the ages, to stretch forth 
Ethiopia’s hands to the God of Is- 


rael. As Megeda knelt to her High 
Priest upon the Palace's portico, he 
commanded her, “Arise, Megeda, 
Queen of Ethiopia, in the name of 
God the Creator. Go to your cham- 
ber and rest from your journey. And 
on tomorrow we shall talk together.” 

“Alla Kammura,” breathed Mege- 
da as she rose to her feet, “I bring 
to you the blessings of the God of 
Israel. Zadok, the High Priest of 
Judah has written the laws and ways 
of the Lord God Jehovah upon this 
parchment which I now place in 
your hands. Read it e’re we talk to- 
gether tomorrow.” Then Megeda 
walked down the palace corridor 
toward the royal chamber where she 
saw Egyptian artisans redecorating 
the walls with picture writings re- 
vealing Ethiopia’s climb toward the 
peak of culture in the ancient world. 
After many days of talks, prayers 
and meditation by Megeda and her 
High Priest, the time finally arrived 
for Ethiopia to cast aside the idol 
gods and graven images and sun 
worship. 

The day bloomed forth clear and 
erystal blue in Askum. Megeda’s 
subjects, newly washed and polished 
with perfumed oils to shine in all 


the deepest shades of reds, burnish 
browns of satiny colorfulness, went 
along the roads leading to the pla- 
teau which was to be dedicated as 
the site of Ethiopia’s first temple to 
God the Creator. When the sunlight 
cast no shadows, the High Priest 
clad in Hebrew vestments of the fi- 
nest cloth spoke to the new converts 
of the Laws of Moses and the Ark 
of the Covenant. Then Megeda lead 
her chorus of twenty-four Ethiopian 
maidens in the singing of the songs 
of David: 

Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, 

Lord God of Israel, there is no 

God like Thee 

O Lord, Our God, hear our prayers 

we pray, 

Hear Thou in Heaven our prayers. 

After several moons over the table 
top mountains, Solomon’s son was 
born of Megeda, and she named him 
Ebna Hakim, meaning Son of the 
Wise Man. There was great rejoic- 
ing in her kingdom. She gave her 
noblemen gifts of gold and silver, 
and purple hyancinthine robes of 
honor in memory of the new prince. 
As Ebna Hakim grew and flourished, 
Megeda, her beauty now carved 
gracefully by the years, had adminis- 
tered her country with wisdom, and 
God made her people strong. When 
Prince Ebna Hakim attained his 
twelfth year, he went to his mother’s 
chamber and asked, “Mother, who 
is my father?” 

Before answering her son, Megeda 
held him fondly and admiringly at 
arm’s length to look upon his per- 
sonage, and there she saw the seed 
of Solomon fashioned from the form 
of David, his grandfather. In his 
masculine form she saw the beauty 
of Bathsheba, his grandmother,etched 
and painted in her own mold. Solo- 
mon’s sea gray eyes in his offspring 
had turned as dark as the moonless 
sky of Arabia. “Your father, my 
son, is a man of the purest wisdom 
and the sweetest words. He is the 
King of the Four Winds blown by 
the might of God the Creator. One 
day, when you are of age, I will 
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send you to him.” 

Then for eight Springtimes, Me- 
gzeda watched the growth of Prince 
Ebna Hakim. She had heard him at 
his studies with her High Priest, and 
with her Chief Counsellor, Tamrina. 
From the lattice window of her audi- 
ence room, she had seen him being 
trained in the art of arms by the 
greatest the 
world, Ebda Hakim’s horsemanship 
was the best in the kingdom. With 
the bow and arrow and the javelin 
his markmanship 


warriors in ancient 


was unequalled. 
Megeda began to notice that her son 
was developing an increasing appe- 
tite for war with each minor skirmish 
against rebellious chieftians in the 
highlands. On the twenti- 
eth birthday, Megeda met with Tam- 
rin, her chief man of affairs and Eb- 
na Hakim in the audience room. She 
the Prince again before 
speaking. This time she saw Solo- 
mon standing taller before her with 
his coarse hair reflecting a sheen as 
it lay close to his noble head than is 
common in her kingdom. “My son, 
at sunrise you will leave on a jour- 
ney toward Jerusalem to see your 
father. Tamrin has made all arrange- 


Prince’s 


surveyed 


ments and will accompany 
your counsellor.” 

The handsome Prince began to 
around the audience room. 
“But Mother, the warriors are pre- 
paring to fight against the Egytions. 
1 would rather go to war.” 


stride 


“There will be no war,” said the 
Queen sternlv. “I have 
sent a peace mission to Egypt. Our 
nations beat 
their swords into ploughshares. You 
will go to your father and prepare 
to rule wisely my kingdom.” 

“T don’t know my father,” 


Ebna Hakim. 


“He will know vou for you are his 
Then Megeda opened a 
jewelry casket and took a_ sienet 
ring and placed it on Ebna Hakim’s 
fineer. “The King of the Four Winds 
will know that you are the seed of 
his loins by this ring, his aift to you 
that love to his forever. 
Give him this ring in exchange for 
a piece of the fringe from the Ark’s 
covering. Bring the fringe back as a 


symbol of our new God. God be 


Ethiopian 
new God desires that 


insisted 


image.” 


seals my 


you as: 


with you on your journey to Jerusa- 
lem.” 

The morning following, Prince Eb- 
na Hakim and his cavalrymen mount- 
black Arabian and 
thundered along in dust clouds to 
Jerusalem. The Israelite frontier 
guards sent word to Solomon that 
his likeness from the “Land of Burnt 
Faces” was approaching on horse- 
back. As Prince Ebna Hakim lead 
his warriors through the city to- 
ward the palace, the Israelites crowd- 
ed in upon him to look in amazement 
upon his royal form. “He sits the 
horse like David,” exclaimed the old 
soldiers. “He’s truly Solomon’s son,” 
mused the tradesmen. The Hebrew 
maidens sighed in admiration of Eb- 
na Hakim’s swarthy elegance, the 
dream of their desires, browned and 
hued in the sunny highlands. 


ed on steeds 


Solomon, seated upon the same 
silver encrusted throne where he had 
received Megeda twenty years ago, 
his hair now streaked with silver, 
his s°a-gray eyes now dim and misty, 
looked in unbelievable wonder upon 
his likeness. The twelve sons of the 
twelve Hebrew counsellors who had 
been appointed to receive the Ethiopi- 
an Prince, smiled acceptingly upon 
the union of Solomon with the seed 
of his love from the Queen of the 
South. The Ethiopian Prince knelt 
before the king, his father. 

Solomon rose from the throne and 
placed his hand upon his son’s head, 
and said. “Rise. my true son. Wel- 
come to the land of vour God and to 
the house of your father.” 

The Prince of Fthionia rose and 
strained to sav. “My father, King of 
the Four Winds. Mv mother. Queen 
of the Ethions. has instructed me to 
ceive you this ring and in exchange 
vou will give me a piece of frinee 
from the cover that lies upon the 
Ark of the Cevenant as a symbol of 
worship for Ethiopia.” 

Before the Fthionian 
Oneen’s vetition. Solomon cast a 
elance at his Hich Priest. Zadok who 
howed his head in affirmation. “Your 
father accents the netition of vour 


answering 


mother. Now wash the lone tourney 
from vourself and rest. and in davs 
to come we shall talk of your mother 


and her people.” 
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And in the days to come, the Ethio- 


pian Prince and Solomon talked of 
many things besides, much to the dis- 
tress of the High Priest of Israel and 
the Hebrew Counsellors. Solomon 
had realized that the military might 
of Israel had grown weaker under his 
administration; he was, therefore, 
gravely impressed by Ebna Hakim’s 
physical bearing and his military 
skill. Solomon offered Ebna Hakim’ 
his kingdom to rule if the Ethiopian 
Prince would remain in Jerusalem, 
but the Prince declined and repeated 
his mother’s petition. Then Solomon 
offered him the hand of Zabella, an 
Israelite maiden of peerless beauty 
and the daughter of one of his chief 
counsellors. 

And wise old Solomon smiled when 
Ebna Hakim’s storm of relentlessness 
subsided, for his swarthy son found 
Zabella as pleasing to his sight as 
Solomon had found Megeda’s beauty. 
Zabella’s face of ivory bloomed with 
rose beneath. Her dark soulful eyes 
peered from her head covered with 
silken raven tresses that flowed from 
golden ribbons entwining them, 

The Ethiopian Prince and the Is- 
raelite maiden declared their love one 
for the other, but each despaired leav- 
ing their native land. They wept and 
resolved to await the seasoning of 
the years to reunite their love in the 
vows of marriage. Solomon, finding 
Ebna Hakim again relentless in his 
desire to return to his mother with 
a piece of fringe from the Ark’s co- 
vering, commanded the Hich Priest of 
Israel to annoint Ebna Hakim as King 
of Ethiopia. Onthe day of annoint- 
ment, Ebna Hakim was arrayed in 
roval robes and taken to the Temple, 
and there with his hands upon the 
horn of the Ark, the Prince was an- 
nointed by Zadok who bestowed up- 
on him the name of David. Thus the 
kingdom of Ethiopia was united by 
Solomon with the kinedom of Judah. 

Then Solomon ordered his Hich 
Priest and Counsellors to instruct Eb- 
na Hakim of the House of David, An- 
nointed King of Fthionia, in princi- 
ples of government and the affairs of 
Church and State. Following the 
course of instruction, Solomon com- 
manded that the twelve eldest sons of 
his twelve Counsellors return with Eb- 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


Slave Adventures 
By Helen Adele Whiting 
WILLIAM “BOX” BROWN 


There is a sudden stir on the big 
plantation with the rooster’s cock- 
a-doodle-do and the cackle of the 
hens piercing the air. The moo of 
the cows gives a softer and more 
soothing touch to the ear. The bleat 
of the lambs and the grunts of the 


greedy pigs all together fill the 


crisp, fresh morning air with farm 


smells, farm music, and farm sig- 
nals to get up and get on the job 
with the sun rise. 

A lazy curl of smoke eases from 
Aunt Cindy's kitchen as pre- 
pares breakfast for the plantation 
hands. She sees after her smallest 
children she can, for she 
tries to be a good mother. 

William turns over in his pallet 
several times, rubs his and 
stretches his lean brown arms and 
legs. He is a small man, therefore 
he is what is called slightly built. 
Henry springs out of his pallet for 
he is young and nimble. He looks 
through the small cabin opening. 
This he likes to do. He always says, 
“It sort of starts the day right” for 
he looks at the bright blue sky, the 
rolling green hills with mountains 
in the distance ribbon-like 
streams winding down their sides, 
Henry thinks to himself: “What a 
beautiful, beautiful sight.” He nud- 
ges his working pal with his hard 
knotty hand and says, “Wake up! 
Wake up Jake! You lazy rascal. 
Don’t you hear our animal friends 
talking to us? Get up, I say!” 

Henry then sat on the side of the 
pallet, quiet like and didn’t “crack 
a smile.” Jake stretches, yawns and 
lifts his heavy frame from the pal- 
let. He sits down on a tree stump 
for a and with a big grin 
speaks, “William, You haven't been 
yourself for some time. Brace up 
there, fellow! What's ‘pestering’ you, 
anyway? Not in love are you?” 
“No Jake.” was William’s reply. 
“Nothing like that. “I am just sort 
of ‘down in the valley,’ I reckon. 


as best 


yes, 


stool 


‘Day in and day out.’ ‘In season and 
out of season.’ The same thing over 
and over again I suppose you 
heard, some got away last night from 
the next plantation. I heard by the 
grapevine telegraph.” 

“And what is the ‘grapevine tele- 
graph,’ smarty?” 

“Oh! it is when you hear news 
in a round about way.” 

“My! My! I hope they made it. 
They might, know, and then 
again, they mightn’t. Well, there's 
no telling flying in the face of 
danger so. Z/t isn’t at all what it’: 
cracked up to be. Then the break 
ing loose is one thing, and the stay 
ing so is another. Look at Jim ane 
Sue, and Jackson, too. You remem 
her Jackson. He was gettine along 
fine in what was that place 
Ohio, that’s right. We he safe? No 
They got wind of his whereabouts 
and what did they do? They came 
on him one day when he least ex- 


you 


pected it, and broueht him right 
straight back where he came from. 
That was exactly what they did, and 
you know it. If vou ever get away. 
you've got to be forever on the look- 
out. Even sleep with one eye 
open. if you can. Savior, hear us 
pray!” 

“If the prowlers searching for 
the runaways are 
enough to warn a fellow. so well 
If they aren’t vou 
Oh me! Oh my!” 

“T want freedom as much as any- 
hody. The good Lord knows I de. 
T have been trying to figure a quick 
and sure way of getting it. too, but 
you couldn’t pav me to travel like 
most of them. It’s too slow to beein 
with. A slim chance a fellow has 


seen in time 


and s9 good, 


know the rest. 


with a pack of bloodhounds s-ent-. 


ing him, snies trying their level best 
him every 
turns. and slave catchers 
erab him any minute. 
No ‘footing’ it for me. 
sometimes for 
vears: eating and 
if push comes to shove. curline up 
with the pigs at nicht. -No Sir! 
Too long. and too full of doubts 
and fears. I'd like to get it over 
sooner than that. 


to spot which wav he 
ready to 
No sir-ee! 
Living in 
swamps and caves 


berries things: 


William shouted the two words, 
“box! box!” where upon Jake ex- 
claimed, “What is the matter with 
you fellow? Are you crazy?” 

William replied, “Maybe. I have 
been thinking for some time how | 
could be boxed up and sent to Phil- 
adelphia by express. You can write 
plain enough, Jake, to address the 
box, can’t you?” 

“Yes! yes! I can address the box, 
but what about the size of the box 
and your getting air in it?” 

“Size? Who cares about the 
The smaller it is, the better 
it is. That will throw them off my 
track, I am small anyway, To make 
double sure, | will use the smallest 
box I can squeeze into, How about 
that? Ho! Ho! Just large enough 
you know to sit up in with legs 
drawn up so- Getting air is a 
secret I'll tell you later.” William 
chuckles to himself, then continues, 
“Troubles over! Hallelujah! Phila. 
delphia! Man, I don’t know what I 
wouldn't go through to witness that 
day. 

Jake asks anxiously, “When will 
you go??? 


size? 


know when every- 
thing is ready. I’ve had my eye on 
a box stored in the barn loft for 
some time,” says William. “It needs 
fixing, but IT can manage that, all 
right What are you looking so 
glum about, Jake? No funeral yet, 
and if it is, ‘it’s my, William Brown's 
funeral.” William chuckles, tosses 
his curly head to the side and be- 
gins singing in rich, mellow tones, 
“Before 'll be a slave, be buried 
in my grave. No partner, | am 
taking no chances, I mean to “keep 
rool, calm, and collectified” and to 
do nothing rash, you hear? Well, 
then.” 

William went about his work on 
the plantation as usual. His eauip- 
ment for “flight” was simple. They 
were box, baize or thick woolen 
cloth, bladder for water, gimlet and 
hickory hoops, 


HANDLE WITH CARE 
“Jake, my friend, it appears like 
‘the long looked for has come at 
last.’ | am saying farewell to these 
quarters sure ‘as you're born’... 


you 
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That's ‘if God's willing’ ” 

“Man, you can't get in that box. 
It's too little.” 

“*How come’? show you.” 

Into the box William stepped. He 
sat down, drawing his legs up so as 
to fit himself to the box. 

“There! The baize sure made it 
wofter. I declare. put the blad- 
der of water and the biscuits here. 
Give me the gimlet. Thanks! TH 
put him there.” Henry patted the 
gimlet affectionately and said, “Bless 
your soul. You see he’s my doctor. 
When | begin to feel faint for air, 
I'll bore more holes in the box with 
this gimlet, quiet like when there 
is lots of- noise and hustle of loading 
or during the night and get a sniff 
or two, Now that is my secret I 
told you | had for getting fresh air.” 
ALL ABOARD!!! Thanks for lend- 
ing me a hand, | guess I'm about 
ready Let her down.” 

With these words, William's friend 
Jake lets down the box lid. He then 
nails it, hoops it with five hickory 
hoops and addresses it to: 

William H. Johnson 
Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

(THIS SIDE UP WITH CARE) 

In this shape, William is sent in 
a dray to Adams’ Express Office. 
From there he is expressed to Phil- 
adel phia, He was twenty-six hours 
on the road, 

The notice THIS SIDE UP WITH 
CARE has no effect whatever. The 
box is handled like all other freight. 
It is tossed on one side and then 
the other as it is moved on the boat 
and placed with the freight. 

The narrow confines of the box 
causes William to have a= severe 
cramp along the way. He suffers un- 
told agony. His endurance is taxed 
to its limit. Many times he is on 
the verge of groaning aloud. Know- 
ing the consequence of such indis- 
cretion, he calms himself prays 
silently but fervently for faith and 
perseverance to the end of his jour- 
ney, 

The relentless cramp continues, Its 
sullen throb seems to compete with 
the rolling, tossing motion of the 
steamer, as it courageously sails the 
rough waters Boomp! Boomp! 
Boomp! 

“God help! Have mercy on me a 


poor, wretched, miserable creature. 
Here | am, Lord, hemmed in, 
this box. Can't move this way, can’t 
move that. Father, afraid to groan 
for fear of being heard. For if I 
give vent to my feelings about these 
awful pains which strike a fellow 
like a sledge hammer; if I let out a 
groan I'd be cornered, that’s all. And 
I'm cornered as it is in this box 
hut cramp, they haven't me yet. No! 
No! Do subdue this stubborn, over- 
powering, wreckless riding, everlast- 
ing cramp. Its nearly crucifying me. 
Hear me, Lord. The flesh is weak. 
I say, the flesh is weak ... Oh! Oh! 
Oh! Oh! Oh! Um! m. Um! m.” 
After several hours of this ordeal, 
an excessive faintness comes over 
him. He seems drifting, out, out 
far away from everything. “Surely,” 
he thinks, “I will surely die.” . . 
Somehow he holds on. Just at this 
moment his whole body is shaken 
by a violent chill; next at fever. 
Quite exhausted, he feels for a bis- 
cuit, eats it and drinks some water. 
The ship glides toward a wharf and 
docks. Henry becomes suddenly 
dizzy and full of horror for to add 
to his misery he finds himself stand- 
ing on his head as his box is moved 
to make room for others taken a- 
board the ship. He had a feeling 
of seeing colors: red, black, blue! 
All colors! “What shall I do!” he 
thought. “I dare not make a sound 
no matter what happens! [ 
keep a level head even if | am stand- 
ing on my head!” He pushes the 
maise back and breathed in some 
fresh air. “That’s a little better,” 
“It would help if I force 
my body to one side so the box will 
fall over. No that won’t do, The 
other boxes are too closely packed 
against mine. Even if there is 
enough space to find my box in an- 
other position might make them 
think something. Oh me! Oh my! 
L-o-r-d Help! he groans to himself. 
The ships’ steady Boomp! Boomp! 
Boomp! Boomp! is terrifying to him. 
The cramp clutches him again. 
Drawn with misery, he whispers, 
“standing on my head. Cramp are 
you still erucifying me? Can't you 
give a fellow a little let-up? Um- 
mem! Storm tossed. Hard hit. 
Sorely tried, a desperate man — 


William Brown! 


he says. 
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William’s uncomfortable posture 
in the box and the merciless rock- 
ing of the boat intensifies the fury 
of the ceaseless throbbing cramp. 

“OQ Lord, how long? . . . Can't be 
as long as it has been, can it, Lord? 
Pshaw! No. It just can’t be.” 

With the loading and unloading of 
freight, William’s box is rolled over 
so that he is now in a sitting posi- 
tion. He is full of perspiration from 
the excitement and physical strain of 
travelling in such close quarters on 
his head. From the conversations 
William realizes that the boat is 
nearing Philadelphia, his destina- 
tion. 

A few days before William ar- 
rives, a cautious message was given 
a member of the “Vigilance Com- 
mittee” that a box might be expected 
by the three o'clock morning train 
from the South. The Abolitionist 
hurries to the station to find that the 
box had not arrived. That same 
afternoon, he receives a_ telegram 
from Richmond which read: “Your 
case of goods shipped and will arrive 
to-morrow morning.” 

Mr. McKim, who had been in 
cnarge of William's escape, thought 
it safer to change the program slight- 
ly. Instead of having a member of 
the Committee go again to the depot 
for the box, it was decided to have 
the express bring it to the Anti- 
Slavery office. 

This was a daring move, for there 
was no assurance of the attitude of 
Adams Express toward the Abolition- 
ist or the fugitive. Mr. McKim, 
therefore. got a Mr. Davis, who was 
in the mercantile business, and who 
works daily with the Adams Express 
office and the drivers, to see to the 
moving of the box. Mr, Davis is 
just about to move the box when 
A Huh!!! Henry gave a sudden 
cough. Mr. Davis suddenly lets go 
of the box and looks around to see 
where the sound is coming from. 
No further sound leads him to take 
hold of the box again. He is suc- 
cessful in moving it this time to Me 
wagon. 

The box is promptly delivered to 
the Anti-Slavery office. The aboli- 
tionists present are J. M. McKim, 
Professor C. D. Cleveland, Lewis 
Thompson, and William Still. 

All was quiet. The door was safe- 


' 


4 
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ly locked. Mr. McKim raps quietly 
on the lid of the box and calls out, 
“All right?” Instantly comes the an- 
swer from within, “All right, sir!” 
The hickory hoops are soon removed. 
The lid is off! Rising up in his box, 
William reaches out his hand to his 
Out he steps! His face 
is full of joy. He exclaims, “Free 
at last! Trials over! Prayers an- 
swered! God of mercy, Thank you! 
Thank you! Thank you! and how 
do you do, my friends!” The ab- 
olitionists are so surprised they hard- 
ly know what to think or do or say. 
Henry was about as wet as if he 
had come up out of the river. He 
tells them that, before leaving Rich- 
mond, he selected for his arrival 
hymn (if he lived) the Psalm begin- 
ning with these words: “I WAITED 
PATIENTLY ON THE LORD AND 
HE HEARD MY PRAYER.” He 
sings the words full of feeling. 

He is there and then christened 
William “Box” Brown and was sent 
to the home of James Mott where 
he is most cordially received by Mrs. 
Lucretia Mott and her family. Coth- 
ing, and other necessary comforts are 
furnished William in abundance. 

William had been so long doubled 
up in the box, that he needed plenty 
of exercise and fresh air. James 
Mott puts one of his broad-brimmed 
hats on his head and offers the use 


rescuers, 


of his vard as well as his house for 
as much exercise and fresh air as 
he wished. 


SCHOOL NAMES 
For Whom Is Your School Named? 
CARVER SCHOOL 
By Geneva C, Turner 


Many students are genuinely in- 
terested in finding out how and why 
plants, animals, and things behave 
as they do. This type of study is 
called science and those studying it 
scientists. If you like this kind of 
work, you may be just the one the 
government and educators generally 
are looking for. They are looking 
for students who are not only inter- 
ested in how and why things work, 
but who are also anxious to discover 
new laws governing their actions and 
new and better methods of obtaining 


desired results in any field. 

We owe to scientists so many of 
the conveniences and pleasures we 
enjoy today, such as radios, wash- 
ing machines, televisions, better 
foods, and so forth. Scientists are 
very much in demand now 
of the ever increasing desire in the 
world for knowledge, safety, and 
pleasure. Those of you who attend 
the Carver Elementary School, at 
forty-fourth Street and Whittingham 
Place, in the Northeast Section of 
Washington City, and who like sei- 
ence, will follow with interest the 
life and career of GEORGE WASH. 
INGTON CARVER, who is one of 
America’s great scientists and who is 
the one for whom 
named. After a brief look into his 
life, let us see what was the nature 
of his scientific work and what con- 
tribution he made to the knowledge 
of the world. 

George Washington 
born a slave near Diamond Grove, 
Missouri, January 1860. When he 
was an infant, he and his mother, 
Mary. were stolen from their own- 
Moses and Susan Carver who 
were German Moses 
heard of a man named Bentley who 
knew of their whereabouts and sent 
for him. Moses offered Bentley for- 
tv acres of land and a horse worth 
$300 if he would find Mary and the 
child and bring them back. Bentley 
was unable to find Mary. but brought 
back the little infant who was very 
weak and sick. He would not ae- 
cept the land, but did accept the 
horse and turned the baby 
the Carvers who nursed him back to 
health, took care of him, and started 
him in school. 


because 


vour school is 


Carver was 


ers, 
immigrants. 


over to 


As a small hoy, George showed 
unusual interest in growing things 
their colors, shapes, and sizes. He 
had his own little garden in which 
he experimented with plants. Neigh- 
bors marvelled at his good luck with 


them and declared that he had a 
“green thumb.” As he grew, he 


longed for a good education and 
finally left the Carvers to continue 
his studies, 

George had much difficulty going 
to school after Emancipation, but 
finally worked his way through high 
school in Minneapolis, Kansas, Next 
he attended Iowa State College of 
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Agricultural and Mechanical Arts 
where, in 1894, he finished the course 
leading to the Bachelor of Science. 
He continued his work at that school 
and received also the degree of Mas- 
ter of Science in 1896. While there 
he was a member of the faculty in 
charge of the green house. In 1928, 
Simpson College of Indianola, Iowa, 
conferred upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Science. 

In 1896, Booker T. Washington, 
who had heard of Carver's 
ability in the science of agriculture, 
persuaded him to come to Tuskegee 
Institute in Alabama. There he spent 
the rest of his life doing research in 
the field of agriculture. He had 
great knowledge of botany, the soil, 
and the better methods of farming. 
Carver continued to experiment with 
foods and food products to such an 
extent that he attracted the attention 
of the world. He has made more 
than a hundred products from the 
potato and a hundred and 
fifty from the peanut. 


creat 


sweet 


Carver was not content with just 
discovering these facts for himself, 
but he traveled through the South 
and helped the poor dependent farm- 
ers. In his lifetime he won the 
friendship and esteem of eminent 
men and was honored by learned and 

hodies throughout — the 
The United States Govern- 
ment called upon his knowledge to 
In 1935, 
he was appointed collaborator in the 
Bureau of Plant Industry in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. He was 
a member of the Royal Society of 
Arts of London. He received the 
Spingarn Medal for his scientific 
The George 
Washington Carver Foundation was 
established at Tuskegee Institute to 
carry on his great work. He began 
this Foundation by giving to it hie 
$33,000 so that others 
could continue scientific research. 

George Washington Carver died 
January 5, 1943, and was buried be- 
side his friend. Booker T. Washing- 
ton. With all of his achievements 
and fame he was always quiet and 
modest and a devout Christian, Your 


scientific 
orld. 


help its research workers, 


achievements in 192%, 


life savings 


school and many others throughout 
the country that bear his name keep 
living the memory of one of the 
world’s great scientists. 
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MIGRATION 


(Continued from Page 102) 


after, drained off two major classes 
South. From the upper 
it drained off the more ener- 


from the 
class 
getic and ambitious, and from the 
class the 
roving types. 
finally 
California were a more consery 
and stable type 
they were people who desired securi- 
ty. They were looking for a stable 
home life and improved social and 


lower most restless and 
Those who remained 
and migrated to Southern 
itive 


In most instances 


cultural conditions. 

It is not the purpose of this paper 
to go into the causes for the migra- 
tion of Negroes, yet, it is believed 
that some knowledge of the causes 
will help in understanding the peo- 
ple who have moved into this area. 
The desire for security was the great- 
est force inciting migration to Cali- 
fornia. Following the desire for se- 
curity was the desire of new experi- 
ence a“ new experience which 
promised a greater degree of physi- 
cal, mental, or economic security. 
Anyone familiar with the condition 
of the Negro in the South 
the New South 
stand why security would be a new 
experience for them, 

Negro migrants were not the type 


even 
can easily under- 


who were forced to leave their homes 
they They 
were largely individuals who worked 


because were failures. 
regularly at home, owning their own 
homes and other property. They did 
not migrate to California seeking ad- 
venture, but to establish homes, Al- 
though fear of physical danger might 
have driven only a few to California, 
it is worthy of consideration. Some 
are forced to migrate; others plan 
their migration as a result of knowl- 
edge of from 
friends and relatives; and still others 
come out on a visit and finding that 


California gained 


they can improve themselves eco- 


nomically, remain. Reeardless of 


the means by which individuals be- 
come migrants to California, they al- 
ways succeed in persuading other rel- 
atives and friends to migrate to Cal- 
ifornia, 

With his arrival in Los Angeles 
many problems confronted the Ne- 
gro. A few of these I will list at 


this time namely: housing, occupa- 


tional pursuits, church relationships, 
use of leisure, intercultural relations, 
intra-racial relations and_ political 
participation. 

Early in the century, the Negro 
family was found living in all parts 
of the city, but at the same time we 
find the inception of the earliest 
Negro community in about 1800 at 
First and Los Angeles Streets. Later, 
as opposition to Negro expansion a- 
rose committees were formed, 
one to the North, others to the South, 
East and West. Gradually these com- 
munities expanded to join with the 
older Central Avenue Area. 

Los Angeles housing has not kept 
pace with the tremendous industrial 
and commercial development of the 
city, which brought hundreds of 
thousands of newcomers each decade. 
The problem of housing for Negro 
families shows traditional segrega- 
tion both voluntary and compulsory. 
As a result of this situation, the Ne- 
groes were found to occupy the low 
rental areas in dwelling units that 
were substandard. The plight of 
Negro families’ housing increased 
during the war years. 

Occupational pursuits often re- 
sulted in changes in occupations on 
the part of the migrant. One of the 
major reasons for changes in occu- 
was necessity 
jobs often were not so easy to secure 
ee believed and in some cases people 
came to California with very little 
money and had to accept whatever 
job they could find in order to sur- 
vive. In other cases, economic neces- 
sity was caused by the desire to ‘re- 
main. Closely connected with eco- 
nomic necessity, is the inability to 
find the type of work desired. Higher 
qualifications in California, as com- 
pared with some other states often 
served as a hurdle, making it diff- 
cult to secure the desired work. In 
other cases, the attitude of labor un- 
ions helped drive migrants out of 
their trades. 

The Church has always held an 
important place in Negro life in the 
United States. Before emancipation 
it was the only institution that pro- 
vided the Negro with any degree of 
freedom. After emancipation the 
power of the Church continued to 
increase ,and at the present time still 
holds an important place in Negro 


new 


pations economic 
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life. Nevertheless, in migrating to 
California many heretofore members 
and active participants in churches 
for the first time found other places 
that gave even greater opportunity 
for participation in the community 
life. They also found that here the 
church is not the community force 
that it is “back home” and that the 
members fail to provide the expected 
atmosphere of “at-home-ness.” In 
spite of this, it should be pointed out 
that although the migrant Negro has 
failed to join or attend church as 
he did in his home state; and has 
modified his attitude toward the 
church he is still to a large extent 
within the influence of the church. 

Migration to Los Angeles has 
caused many changes in the use of 
leisure. Practically all migrants 
have changed some of the leisure 
activities they followed at home, The 
major changes seem to be: (1 an 
increase in the use of commercialized 
leisure facilities, (2 a decrease in 
outdoor activities, (3 organized lei- 
sure activities are not as important 
as in their home states, (4 passive 
leisure activities have become pre- 
dominant over active activities, and 
(5 there is a decrease in the use of 
leisure activities that come under the 
control of the community. 

The pattern for race relations in 
California differs from the pattern 
for race relations in the home states 
of Negro migrants. Increased inti- 
mate contact with other human be- 
ing has caused the migrants to change 
their racial attitudes. Contact with 
other races has resulted in the de- 
velopment of friendly attitudes. This 
establishment of friendly contacts 
caused many Negro migrants to view 
their own race in a different manner. 
Instead of being excessively race 
conscious Negro migrants started 
considering their own race more ob- 
jectively, and comparing it with other 
races. As a result of this they were 
able to see that all people have prob- 
lems, and that it is impossible to 
solve these problems with any spe- 
cific formula. Friendly contact with 
other peoples caused many to think 
of problems more from a human 
standpoint and less from a racial 
point of view. 

The last of the aforementioned 
problems to be discussed is that cf 
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political participation. In migrating 
to California, Negro migrants moved 
from a restricted political environ- 
ment into a political environment in 
which they were encouraged to reg- 
ister and vote, and in which it was 
possible for them to hold political 
offices. Since this political freedom 
was a new experience to most mi- 
grants they did not know how to 
accept it at first. Gradually the 
“newcomer” began to take full ad- 
vantage of the chance to register and 
vote and for the first time an active 
and personal interest in government 
developed and also for the first time 
migrants were able to learn the true 
meaning and purpose of government. 


Thomas Jefferson's famous phrase, 
“the pursuit of happiness” still de- 
scribes a basic aspiration of the mi- 
grant Negro. t is an ideal liable 
to be misunderstood. It might be 
perverted to mere restlessness and 
search for excitement. But wisely 
followed, the pursuit of happiness 
could lead to worthier things. It 
could lead to the contentment and 
security of religious faith, to the 
widened horizons of liberal education 
and to the affection for other people 
that would strengthen family and 
community life. 
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ETHIOPIAN ROMANCE (Continued from Page 108) 


na Hakim to Ethiopia to assist him 
with setting up the new government 
on Hebrew principles. Solomon or- 
dered Zadok to send his eldest son, 
Azerias, to become the new High 
Priest of Ethiopia. Secretly the 
Counsellors and the High Priest 
cursed Solomon for banishing 
their sons into the land of heathens 
among the “People with the Burnt 
Faces.” 

The day before Ebna Hakim’s de- 
parture from Jerusalem, Solomon 
presented gifts to him, gold and sil- 
ver and costly chariots. While the 
caravans were being prepared for the 
journey, Azerias, the appointed High 
Priest of Ethiopia, called the other 
Hebrew youths into conference and 
spoke to them 
we leave our native land forever and 
go among strangers into the highland 
wilderness. We are to leave our loved 
ones and God of Israel behind.” 


“Sunrise tomorrow 


The youths then bemoaned their 
fate with Azerias, each in his turn. 
“We shall take our God of Israel with 
us,” shouted Azerias. We shall take 
the Ark of Covenant. with 
is.” The Hebrew youths shouted their 
agreement. Then Azerias went to the 
Temple and measured the wooden box 
that contained the Ark. From the 


Temple he went to a carpenter and 
instructed him to make a box of the 
same dimensions. On the eve of the 
journey, Azerias lead the young 
counsellors into the Temple. First, 


they removed the Ark and placed it 
on one of the wagons in the caravan 
and covered it over with animal skins. 
Then they returned to the Temple and 
placed the empty box where the Ark 
had been, The following morning Eb- 
na Hakim, the tawny Lion of Judah, 
lead the caravan out of Jerusalem to- 
ward the Arabian Desert. When night 
fell in Jerusalem, Solomon slept fit- 
fully in his palace and dreamed again 
“A brilliant sun came down from 
heaven. In great splendor it tarried 
over Israel, And then the sun passed 
to Ethiopia where it shone with still 
greater splendor.” Solomon awak- 
ened with a start and cried out for 
Zadok the High Priest. 

“Go to the Temple and see if the 
Ark of the Covenant is still there.” 
Zadok went and found the empty box. 
Upon discovering that the Hebrew 
youths had taken the Ark with them 
toward Ethiopia, Solomon sent his 
swiftest horsemen in pursuit, but the 
caravan bearing the Ark had hope- 
lessly out-distanced them, 

Days later, the caravan entered the 
Ethiopian capitol city of Askum as 
the hills echoed the sound of blaring 
horns and rolling drums, the clash of 
cymbals and the chanting of David's 
songs. The Ark of the Covenant glit- 
tered in the sun as it passed through 
the crowded streets on its way to the 
new Temple raised by Queen Megeda. 
The day following, Megeda became 
the Queen Mother, having given up 


her matriarchy in favor of her son 
Ebna Hakim. In a cermony of exo- 
tic pomp and pageantry Ebna Hakim 
was annointed and named Menelik 1. 
King of Ethiopia, The Lion of Ju- 
dah, from the House of David. Aze- 
rias became his High Priest. Elme- 
yas, son of Solomon's Chief Counsel- 
lor, became the Keeper of Laws. The 
new government grew and prospered 
as the king became mighty in battle 
and weak in love, yearning for Zabel- 
la, the Hebrew maiden of peerless 
beauty. 
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PIERRE: THE OTHER TOUSSAINT 


One ol history s most serious lap- 
ses is rellected in the failure to com- 
pute the accumulations of figures 
seemingly less vivid or more obscure. 
Iwo centuries ago two slaves were 
born in Haiti - that tiny mountain- 


ous island where the fears of the 


slave owners had almost made the 


plantations armed fortresses and 
the hatred of bondage sporadically 
manifested itself in very brutal slave 
uprisings. These two men were alike 
vuly in the similarity of their names, 
color, nationality and bondage. One 
was Toussaint Louverture, the wiz- 
zened little patriot who through his 
military genius, organized his peo- 
ple to deteat the proudest armies of 
the great Napolean Bonaparte. He 
was a dramatic figure, ridiculed by 
the French as “the 


monkey in the 


yellow turban,” whose slave status 
and politic al aspirations for his peo- 
ple forced him to live by the sword 
and whom history has long since re- 
warded with the recognition of great- 
ness. The other was Pierre Toussaint. 
This Good Samaritan’s life was quiet, 
affording no drama parallel to that 
of Louverture but was so exemplary 
a Christian life that it needs to be 
popularized. 

Pierre Toussaint was born on the 
Plantation de Latibonite in the little 
town of St. Mark in 1766, His grand- 
mother, Zenobe Julien, a slave and 
wet-nurst, must have been a remarka- 
ble woman. The family’s confidence 


in her ability to make decisions is 


reflected in its with 


the conduct of the children to Paris 


entrusting her 


for study on several occasions and 


finally in giving her freedom be- 
cause of her fidelity. Her daughter, 
Ursule, the 


chambermaid, became 


two children, Tous- 


saint and Rosalie. We know nothing 
of Toussaint’s father.' 
have been 


Doussaint appears to 


reared in an unusual home for a 


slave. Th 


Berard family was wealthy 
kindly. 


Aurora Berard, the daughter became 


and have treated him 


his godmother and that the relation- 
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Centrat State College, Wilberforce, Dhio 


ship was a warm one is indicated by 
the letters she wrote him and the 
gilts he sent her when she was des- 
titute in Paris after the execution 
of Louis XVI." 

Although his life as a slave may 
not have been oppressive this was 
not true for the mass of Haitian 
slaves. The doctrines of the French 
Kevolution spread rather quickly to 
Haiti; as early as 1787 “the signs of 
that fearful political and social up- 
seen.’ 
Jean Berard, Jr., moved to New York 
City for what was to be a temporary 
interlude while the storm blew over 
and political tranquility was restored. 
He turnished a home and brought 
with him enough money to live his 
normally luxurious life for a year. 
Madame Berard, her and 
Toussaint and Rosalie were comforta- 
bly established. Berard, after deposit- 
ing money for their upkeep with 
two local merchants, decided to re- 
turn to Haiti in an attempt to salvage 
before the 


heaval were plainly to be 


sisters, 


his estates situation 
worsened irreparably. He died there 
suddenly of pleurisy. The New York 
firms which he trusted, failed and 
his widow was left without financial 
support.* 

Fortunately, Mrs. Berard had met 
Monsieur Merchant, a_ hairdresser 
whom she liked, and arranged for 
Toussaint’s apprenticeship to him. 
Rather quickly he became the most 
fashionable coifleur in the city and 
was not seriously rivalled in his pro- 
fession for many decades. | say pro- 
fession for, in those days, hairdress- 
ing was an art. The first excesses of 
the French Revolution and the wave 
of enmity against the aristocracy re- 
sulted in the of the 
powdered wig, long a symbol of all 
the artificiality of the Old Regime. 
Now that wealthy women had to de- 
pend upon their own hair for compli- 
ments, it to have it 


abandonment 


was necessary 
dressed in the most varied and ela- 
had deft 


fingers, an inventive mind, and tact: 
discreet and unob- 


borate styles. Toussaint 


he was modest, 


trusive and became the darling of the 
elegant and voguish in a business 
which was highly lucrative. With 
his earnings he supported Mrs. Be- 
rard (and later her second husband) 
for twenty years.® All that he re- 
tained of his earnings was a small 
sum which he spent to keep himselt 
neat and a part which he kept with- 
out explanation. He was most solici- 
tous of his mistress whose food and 
clothing he supplied and constantly 
sought to shield her from desponden- 
cy when her throat became incurably 
diseased.’ 

How can we account for this un- 
usual devotion of a slave to a woman 
who did not grant him his freedom 
until 1607 when she was dying? One 
explanation is that Mrs. Berard con- 
tinued to believe that she would be 
able to salvage part of her own estate 
and intended to repay Toussaint.” 
But we must look to Toussaint’s phi- 
losophy of life for a better explana- 
tion. He believed that no failure on 
the part of a slave’s owner could in 
anyway absolve a slave from his du- 
ty.” Most interesting is Hannah Lee’s 
analysis when she wrote that Tous- 
saint’s of Mrs. Berard was 
“something far beyond the devotion 
of an affectionate slave; it seemed to 
partake of a knowledge of the human 
mind, an intuitive perception of the 
wants of the soul, which arose from 
his very finely organized nature.” 
Toussaint believed he was black by 
Divine Will and that he was as much 


care 


an object of Divine Grace as any hu- 
man being.'' “He was fulfilling his 
duty in the place where his Heaven- 
ly Father had willed to put him; that 
certainty gave him peace and sereni- 
ty, with a keen of self-re- 
12 


sense 

spect.” 
Emma has written: 
| believe Pierre Toussaint to 
to have been a man who dwelt 
above the region of human pas- 
sions and personal interest. He 
had a strong sense of the digni- 
ty of being a creature of God, 


and no outward circumstance of 
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birth, station, or bondage, could 
lessen his interior contentment, 
He was guide to the broken wo- 
man who owned him, he was the 
trusted friend of those in whose 
presence he refused to sit down; 
he moved as an equal among 
men inferior to him in manners 
and education. 1 believe he 
never guaged his own merits by 
any measure of man’s making...’ 


Toussaint never appears to have 
had any overwhelming desire for his 
own freedom - - “Though surrounded 
in New York by free men of his 
own color, he said he was born a 
slave, - - God had cast his lot, and 
there his duty lay.”'* When he first 
arrived in New York many free Ne- 
groes and some Quakers tried to get 
him to flee slavery under the Berards 
but he refused. He once remarked 
that the abolitionists had “never seen 
blood flow as | have. They do not 
know what they are about.” Yet, 
he was no Uncle Tom for he must 
have considered freedom a blessing: 
he saved scrupulously for a number 
of years in order to purchase the free- 
dom of his sister, Rosalie, and that 
of Juliette Noel, whom he married 
in 1811. On his death his manumis- 
sion papers and those of other slaves 
whom he had helped gain liberty 
were found in his trunk. He valued 
his own race, always speaking of 
himself as a Negro and avoided all 
contacts with whites who might in- 
sult him. 


Toussaint tall, dignified 
man with regular Negroid features 
and an unusually intelligent mind. 
He was amiable, and affectionate. 
Our best description of him comes 
from a novel by a southerner called 
Echoes of a Belle, published in 1811: 
“He entered with his good tempered 
face, small earrings, and white 
teeth, a snowy apron attached to his 
shoulders and enveloping his tall 
figure.” He self-educated 
man with a remarkable memory. His 
favorite authors were 


was a 


was a 


and 
Massilon and “quotations from the 


Bossuet 


Sermon on the Mount and maxims 
from Kempis were introduced fre- 
quently in his conversations.”'” Most 
of his free time was spent playing 


the violin, visiting the sick, attend- 


ing the bereaved and consoling the 
alilicted. In the 1820's he occupied a 
position in New York such as no 
other of his race ever held in that 
city.”'’ He embraced the world with- 
out distinction of race or rank, Wo- 
men and men, black and _ white, 
priests and laymen, wrote to him as 
an equal and in an intimate way. 

Toussaint’s charitable activities 
are so numerous, They included the 
adoption of Euphemia, his beloved 
niece; contributions to the educa- 
tions of two priests; financing enter- 
prising young Negro lads who want- 
ed to learn a trade; visiting, instruct- 
ing and consoling the sick; support- 
ing former slaves of the Berard plan- 
tation; rescuing and nursing the for- 
saken victims of an epidemic; help- 
ing to construct the Church of St. 
Vincent dePaul; soliciting funds for 
orphanages; and financing — the 
burial of the poor. 

The black St. Francis died in 1855 
at the age of eighty-seven after sixty 
years of charitable living. He was 
a legend during this time among 
citizens of both colors. Father Wil- 
liam Quinn eulogized at his requiem: 
“There left among the 
clergy superior to him in zeal and de- 
votion to the Church and for the glo- 


ry of God; among the laymen—_not 


were few 


one. 

He requested no whites follow his 
colin but many were present at the 
grave to mourn him. He was buried 
in the St. Peter's Church yard next 
to his beloved wife and niece. 

A century later (195+) Cardinal 
Spellman dedicated a plaque in his 
honor and declared his grave a place 
for pilgrimage. This Toussaint - - the 


gentle Toussaint - - deserves our: 


memory, 
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Interracial Camp 


On the Elm Lea Farm near Put- 
ney, Vermont is a camp for high 
school boys and girls who want to 
spend a constructive summer in the 
country: 

Putney offers an answer to young 
people's desires to work with their 
hands, to acquire new skills, to share 
in a rural living group where their 
contribution really counts. Through- 
out the dormi- 
tory life, camping, work crews, rec- 
new 


camp program 


reation meet 
tunities for responsibility, At the 
same time, they participate enthusi- 


campers oppor- 


astically in the creative arts. 

The Putney Work Camp and the 
Putney School, incorporated not for 
profit, have been in existence since 
1955 as a successful experiment in 
education, Created here is an en- 
vironment which can help boys and 
girls live up to the finest potentials 
of their inner spirit, with keen a- 
wareness that self-interest is less re- 
warding than interest in others, the 
community, the nation, the world. 
Service to others and the grateful 


acceptance of their services become 


THE PUTNEY SCHOOL 
ELM LEA FARM 
Putney, VeRMON1 


December 27, 1955 
Mr. Albert N. D. Brooks, Editor 
The Negro History Bulletin 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W, 
Washington 1, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Brooks: 

Last year | placed an advertise- 
ment in the March issue of The Ne- 
gro History Bulletin. We received 
no response from your readers, but 
I do feel that your circulation reaches 
people that we wish to touch, and 
that this is a long-range effort rather 
than a one-advertisement plunge. I 
therefore wish to run two ads in the 
Bulletin this year February and 
March if possible, If this is too late 
for the February issue, use the March 
and April. 


Sincerely yours, 


HORACE B, REED 


Camp Director. 


Putney’s intent is to 
nondenominational, 


living values. 
be interracial, 
and international. 

On Putney’s hilltop in the Con- 
necticut Valley, an integral part of 
the community is the large farm of 
90 daily cattle, 700 hens, pigs, truck 
hayfields, and 
The camp maintains and 


gardens, woodlots, 
pastures. 
improves the school-camp-farm phys- 
ical plant, for the benefit of both 
summer and winter populations, 

Relationships between young peo- 
ple and adults are informal and 
friendly. Leadership is based not 
on position, but on campers’ recog- 
nition of the skills, knowledge, and 
character of the adults. The com- 
munity governs itself through dele- 
gates from both young people and 
adults, forming a Community Coun- 
cil, 

With a wide choice of activities, 
no two Putney campers necessarily 
have the same program; each finds 
himself a variety of 
The range of possible work 


member of a 
groups. 
jobs, cultural activities, sports, and 
trips permits tailoring the camp ex- 
perience to the camper’s needs and 
desires. 


Work Program 


The core of a Putney summer is 
the four-hour morning work period. 
Men of the year-round Putney staff 
direct this activity men who know 
their jobs and who have worked with 
generations of campers and students. 
The young people gain by degrees 
the feeling of accomplishment in a 
job well done, a respect for manual 
labor and They 
learn the intangible values of group 
morale and cooperation. And they 
come to realize that they themselves 
are helping to make the Putney ex- 
periment possible. 

Campers work on the multifarious 


those who do it- 


jobs necessary in a growing country 
community: construction, masonry, 
painting, haying, working in the barn 
with the animals, in the woods cuf- 
ting cordwood, road repairing, weed- 
ing, mowing and improving lawns, 
gathering and preparing vegetables 
to be eaten at the next meal or for 
the freezer, jobs to be done in the 
village. Camper choices and the 
number of people needed for par- 
ticular jobs determine work assign 
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ments. 

The Putney Work Camp uses the 
grounds of the Putney School—900 
acres of farm, pasture, and woodland 

and the school’s buildings and fa- 
cilities: dormitories, dining hall and 
assembly hall, infirmary, library, art 
studios and science laboratories, ree- 
ord-listening equipment, theater, ath- 
letic fields and equipment, riding 
stables, craft shops. The food, much 
of it raised on the farm, is plentiful 
and the meals well-balanced. The 
water supply is from deep wells, 
and the milk from our own herd is 
pasteurized. 


Recreation and Sports 


Campers are free to devote after- 
noon hours to a swim in the pond 
or a game of tennis on one of Put- 
ney’s three courts, to canoe down the 
Connecticut or bike along a shady 


country road. They organize in- 
formal teams for intramural com- 


petition on the baseball diamond, 
the basketball and volley ball courts. 
Riding and care of horses is under 
the supervision of a trained riding 
instructor. In all sports, whether 
for novice or adept, there is expert 
counselor instruction. 
Weekend recreation is still more 
flexible and spontaneous, with all- 
camp entertainments, square dances, 
occasional movies, expeditions to 
nearby concerts and summer thea- 
ters, or camper-organized produc- 


tions. 
Evening Activities 


The evening program actively en- 


gages each camper in learning 
through the arts and crafts of his 
choice. Here is the chance for 
campers to find new interests 
expand old ones, for enjoyment now 


time. The 


with en- 


and 


and for future leisure 
atmosphere is informal, 
couragement of both individual and 
group pursuits, 

Among the activities offered un- 
der the leadership of highly quali- 
fied counselors are painting, sculp- 
ture, dance, music (vocal and instru- 
mental), drama, sciences, shop, pho- 
tography, crafts, discussion groups. 
creative writing, service committee. 
the camp newspaper. Music, drama, 
and dance groups give performances 
during the season. 
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Trips 


Putney s extensive trip program 
is a very important part of the sum- 
mer. Each weekend about half the 
campers and counselors go out on 
overnight camping trips — hiking, 
biking, canoeing, riding. The high 
point of the summer comes with the 
week-long camping trips at the end 
of the season, when small groups 
become really self-sufficient. All 
campers go on these trips: they hike 
and climb in the Green, White, and 
Adirondack Mountains; they canoe 
on the Connecticut, in Maine and 
New York; they bike through New 
England and Canada; they ride 
horseback in the back country of 
southern Vermont. 

On all of these trips, the campers 
learn to take care of themselves in 
all sorts of situations. They realize 
more clearly their own strengths and 
weaknesses, and those of others. 
They experience the basic interde- 
pendence of a group of people. And 
they have a good time! 

The ADULTS at Putney are high- 
ly qualified leaders of youth, Coun- 
selors are for the most part experi- 
enced in school and camp work; a 
few are college students. All are 
chosen for their real concern for 
young people, for the range of their 
skills and interests, and for their 
understanding of what Putney tries 
to do. The counselors live closely 
with the campers; they work on 
work crews, lead the sport, trip, and 
activity programs, and are respon- 
sible for the reports sent to parents. 
” Then there is the year-round staff 

the nurses in the infirmary, the 
people in the kitchen, on the farm, 
the maintenance men—most of them 
with years of experience at Putney. 
They contribute enormously toward 
making the camp what it is. 

Regular preventive MEDICAL 
CARE is. provided, as well as treat- 
ment for minor injuries and illnesses 
which can be cared for here. Camp- 
ers report to the infirmary for daily 
inspection before going to work jobs. 
Two registered nurses share constant 
duty. The camp doctor lives in a 
nearby town: he makes regular week- 
ly visits and is subject to call at any 
time. Hospital facilities are avail- 
able in Brattleboro. 


For reasons of health, safety, and 
influence on non-smokers, it has been 
decided that there will be no smok- 
ing by the campers. If a prospec: 
tive camper feels he cannot do with- 
out smoking during the camp season. 
he should not make application. This 
must be understood by all applicants 
and their parents. 

ENROLLMENT is limited to a- 
bout 100 campers. Since it is known 
to be of the greatest advantage to 
the camper to attend for the whole 
period, no campers are accepted for 
a shorter time. 

All applications are held until the 
end of March for evaluation, in or- 
der to assure the selection of a bal- 
anced camper group. Notification 
of decisions will be sent about the 
first of April. Later applications 
will be considered for possible va- 
cancies, 

In some cases, personal interviews 
may be arranged, either at Putney 
or in the applicant’s home. Because 
of the wide geographical distribution 
of applicants, however, such inter- 
views are not usual. People inter- 
ested in the camp are most welcome 
to visit Putney at any time. 

Limited funds are available for 
SCHOLARSHIP ASSIST. 
ANCE. These funds are used to 
further our aim of a camper group 
balanced in such characteristics as 
geography, race, and economic back- 
ground. A further cash opportunity 
is offered during the two-week post- 
camp period, when a few campers 
who have shown themselves respon- 
sible and good workers are hired to 
work full time. 

The 1956 season will run for the 
eight weeks from June 27 to Aueust 
22. Director of the camp (his third 
year in the position) is Horace B. 
Reed, B.A., Antioch College; M.A.. 
Putney Graduate School for Teach- 
er Education. During the school 
year, Mr. Reed is director of the ap- 
prentice teaching program for the 
Graduate School, and teaches nat- 
ural science, geography, and astron- 
omy at the Putney School. 


Aplication procedure 


Applicants must be in high school 
at the present time, or ready to enter 
ninth grade in the fall of °56. 

The questionnaire for applicants 
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must be filled in by the candidate 
and mailed to 

Camp Secretary 

Putney Summer Work Camp 

Putney, Vermont 
The health record must be filled 

in by a physician not related to the 
candidate, and mailed by him to the 
camp. 

Notification of the camp's deci. 
sions on candidates will go out about 
April 1, 1956, 

Fees 

Tuition $150 

This charge includes accident 
insurance. 

Application forms for scholar. 
ship aid are available on request. 
Camper Bank deposit $75 

This covers spending money, 
laundry, haircuts, transportation 
on trips. Any unexpended bal- 
ance will be refunded at the end 
of the season, 

Riding fee 

(optional) ~~ $120 per month 

This expense (and care of the 
horse) may be halved with an- 
other camper. 

Musie lessons (optional). $20 

This is a season’s fee for week. 
ly lessons. 

Upon notification of an applicant's 
acceptance at Putney, $50 deposit 
(non-returnable) is due, The bal- 
ance of $400, plus the camper bank 
deposit and any horse or music fees, 
is payable in advance of the opening 
date of camp. No tuition will be 
refunded if a camper leaves camp 
before the end of the season. 

For further information, address 
Camp Secretary, Putney Summer 
Work Camp, Elm Lea Farm, Putney, 
Vermont, 


NEGRO HISTORY 
WEEK KITS 


$2.95 Post Paid 


Mail Check or Money Order to 
1538 - 9th Street, Northwest 
Washington 1, D. C. 
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PETER CROSS 


The principal aim of the only 
known American Negro student to 
be enrolled fulltime in a college or 
university in Japan is “to prepare 
myself to make a more worthwhile 
contribution to humanity's struggle 
to exist in one global brotherhood.” 

He is Peter Cross, an undergradu- 
ate at the International Christian 
University near Tokyo, whose home- 
town is Oakland, California. 

Although a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church, Peter enlisted at 
this new interdenominational and in- 
ternational institution of higher 
learning because he was “intrigued 
by the high standards, both moral 
and scholastic, which the university 
has set for itself and for its students.” 

A la Japanaise 

An official of the administrative 
staff of the university reports that 
“Peter is making all-conscious efforts 
to live his daily life like a Japanese 
in every detail - boarding at a pri- 
vate Japanese home, eating Japanese 
food, sleeping on a ‘futon’ (thin 
Japanese mattress), and sitting ‘a la 
Japanaise’ on a ‘tatami’ (Japanese 
floor mat made from rice straw), 
instead of using chairs. 

“He is opening his heart to Japa- 
nese of all classes and occupations. 
The man closest to Peter, for exam- 
ple, is a laundry man, who washes 
his clothes and frequently invites 
him home for enoner, 
good friends. Peonle 


Peter makes 
are fond of 
him because he is thoughtful, courte- 
ous and kind,” 


Fills Vow 


Nearly five hundred students at- 
tend ICU. About ten per cent of the 
student body are non- Japanese. 
Amone them are fourteen Ameri- 
cans. including Peter. 

What imnpelled 
him to enroll at a university in the 
Far Fast? 

“Tt's like this.” he exnlained. Dur- 
ine the last seven months of the re- 
cent Korean conflict, T was given an 
opnvortynity to see some of Tapan 
when the ship aboard which T was 
stationed put into Yokosuka. 

“The vessel remained in port for 


a period of hardly more than four 


motive or reason 


PETER CROSS 
Possibly the only Negro full-time col- 
lege student in Japan. 


or five days duration each time it 
would come to Japan after leaving 
Korean waters. Since we pulled into 
port on about five or six separate oc- 
casions, | would say that I spent 
some thirty days on Japanese soil. 

During this time I became very in- 
terested in the things which I en- 
countered in Japan, and before 
long I decided that after leaving the 
service | would return at my very 
first opportunity. | was able to do 
so in July, 1954.” 

Enrolls at ICU 

Peter didn’t enter ICU upon his 
return to Japan because he was una- 
ware of its existence at that time. In- 
stead he enrolled at Sophia Univer- 
sity in Tokyo, an institution main- 
tained by the Jesuit Order. It was 
long after the semester had started 
that he first learned about ICU. He 
liked what he heard about this new 
school, promptly submitted his ap- 
plication and was eventually accepted 
for admission. 

The young man from California 
was drawn to ICU because he was 
in complete accord with its aims. polli- 
cies and high educational standards. 
Moreover it gave him the chance “to 
commune with the younger genera- 
tion of Japan.” 

“IT am to learn their 
thoughts, outlook, plans and _ solu- 
tions concerning the problems now 
existing in the world because T would 
like to receive a stimulus for mv own 
thouchts, which IT must admit are 
sometimes terribly cloudv. Whatever 
the case, T am interested in finding 
out the general trend of thenght in 
the Tapanese student especially, and 
of the other non-Japanese students 
here as well. The international stu- 


curious 
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dent body of ICU affords a wonder- 
ful opportunity for this.” 
Personal Observations 

One half of the teaching staff at 
ICU are Japanese; the balance are 
non-Japanese. Among the latter 
group are Americans, Canadians, 
Chinese and a German. Peter finds 
the professors sincere and purpose- 
ful in their approach to the task of 
imparting knowledge, and adds that 
they are friendly, considerate and 
always willing to help a student. 

About his classmates he notes that 
almost without exception they are 
friendly and easy going. Whatever 
exceptions there may be very proba- 
oly result from bashfulness or sny- 
ness, qualities which are much more 
evident in the girls than the boys. 

One important trait that he would 
like to see corrected “is the matter 
of so many of the Japanese students 
being intellectually withdrawn, their 
friendliness notwithstanding, making 
interesting and perhaps mutually 
beneficial man-to-man intercourse im- 
possible in many cases. 

“I find that students from abroad 
are much more inclined to be open 
and frank in our conversations. Of 
course I appreciate the reasons for 
this condition existing, and I have 
hope that it will be minimized if not 
completely exterminated with the 
passing of time.” 

ror a Better Tomorrow 

Peter is an optimist about tomor- 
row’s world. To be effective in their 
efforts to help attain a universal 
brotherhood of all men, he realizes 
that the basic steps towards this ul- 
timate of goals must proceed from 
and within the campus community 
itself. 

In an eloquet plea, he savs: “Ex- 
perience in learning to understand 
and tolerate others can be gained by 
all of us here in this unique environ- 
ment of ICU. But it is a naive waste 
of time to merely hope for a better 
tomorrow: we must work for it, 
using every tool at our disposal-in- 
cluding that of honest, malice-free 
discourse. Utter non-committal 
silence among workers has never 
served to complete any job.” 


Impressions of Japan 
About Japan, Peter has only words 


\ 
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of admiration and praise. He is tre- 
mendously impressed by the self-re- 
serve and quiet dignity of the Japa- 
nese people; admires the motivations 
and reasons for many of their unique 
customs; and is intrigued by all pha- 
ses of Japanese culture, particularly 
the arts and crafts and music. 

With modest conviction, he adds: 
“I feel that my own love of nature 
and of the dignity of man is given 
strength and reinforcement by my be- 
ing in Japan. | am happy for the 
privilege of being able to study 
here.” 

Color No Handicap 

Off the campus Peter has experi- 
enced the best of treatment where- 
ever he has gone in Japan. The only 
full-time Negro collegian in Japan 
points out that “this is one of the 
very fine things which | appreciate in 
the Japanese people - that is, the im- 
portance they place in the inner cha- 
racter as compared to the incidental, 
unimportant outer adornments. 

“Whatever slight inconveniences | 
encounter here - usually nothing more 
than intense, awkward stares of cu- 
riosity - is due, I suppose, to the some- 
what rare sight of a colored person in 
Japan. Curiosity is one of those 
things by which we are all victimized 
at one time or another. 

“Since my arrival in this country 
I have met a number of very fine 


people and | treasure their friend- 
ship very highly. After studying the 
Japanese language at ICL, | am sure 
that my understanding of Japan and 
her people will become greater, and 
I am equally certain that I, as an in- 
dividual, will profit all the more by 

Japan and her peopl: too will 
profit by the friendship of Peter 
Cross, good will ambassador extra- 
ordinary, from Oakland, California, 


U.S. A. 


Dear Mr. Brooks: 

Thank you very much for your 
good letter of July 27. We are ex- 
tremely glad and happy that you 
feel that the story about “Peter 
Cross: Japan's only Negro Collegian” 
will prove interesting to your readers. 

I heartily agree with you and Dr. 
Brewer that the article will be more 
suitable for the Negro History Bul- 
letin rather than the Journal of Ne- 
gro History. 

You may be interested to know 
that eleven prominent Negroes are 
actively promoting the cause of the 
International Christian University in 
Japan and supporting our campaign 
efforts in the United States. 

Sitting on our Foundation’s Board 
of Directors are: Dr. Marshall 
Shepard, Chairman of Foreign Mis- 
sion Board, National Baptist Con- 


Peter Cross with his Japanese classmates. 
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vention, U.S.A., Inec., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania and his alternate, Dr. 
Gardner C. Taylor, Pastor of Concord 
Baptist Church of Christ, Brooklyn, 
New York and Dr, Benjamin Ek. 
Mays, President of Morehouse Col- 
lege, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Among the distinguished sponsors 
of our national fund drive are Claude 
A. Barnett, Director of The Associa- 
ted Negro Press, Chicago, Illinois 
and Dr. Channing H. Tobias, Diree- 
tor of Phelps - Stokes Fund, New 
York, New York. 

A member of our national Wo- 
men’s Planning Committee is Mrs. 
Ralph J. Bunche, wife of the inter- 
nationally known Undersecretary for 
the United Nations. 

Sponsors of the same women’s 
group are: Dr, Dorothy B. Ferebee, 
former president of the National 
Council of Negro Women, Washing: 
ton, D. C. 

Mrs. Charles S. Johnson, whose 
husband is president of Fisk Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Mrs. Benjamin E. Mays, wife of the 
president of Morehouse College, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

Mrs. Edith S. Sampson, attorney at 
law, Chicago, Illinois, who was an 
alternate delegate to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. 

Mrs. Rosa Page Welch, outstanding 
church and concert singer, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

When the Peter Cross story is pub- 
lished in the Bulletin may we have 
several copies for our scrapbook and 
files? 

With grateful. appreciation 
your interest, | am, 

Sincerely yours, 
William Kochiyama 
Director of Publicity 
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“You can’t hold a man down with- 
out staying down with him.” “I 
resolve not to let man be- 
little my soul by making me hate 
him.” 
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MAKING BROTHERHOOD A REALITY 


By E. G. Jackson 


In order to make Brotherhood a living prac- 
tice each day of the year, we must dedicate our- 
selves to the purpose of Brotherhood Week 
which is to promote the principles of justice, 
understanding, good-will, and democratic prin- 
ciples among all people. The underlining desire 
should be to treat all men as brothers. 

If one of us had a brother to whom we were 
greatly attached, who lived on the other side 
of town, we should be likely to visit him often. 
Especially if he were sick, lost his job or had 
other difficulty, we should come as close to him 
as we could in order to understand his trouble 
and to do everything that we could to help him. 
Yet, the community in which we live has in it 
everything of this sort — people who are suf- 
fering keenly in various ways, often through no 
fault of their own but because privileges have 
been unjustly denied to them. We profess, in 
our religious services, that these sufferers are 
our brothers and that we love them as ourselves. 
To make our religion sincere and realistic, it is 
important that we find ways to share the ex- 
periences of these brothers of ours. Haywood 
Brown has reminded us that “BROTHERHOOD 
IS NOT JUST A BIBLE WORD. OUT OF COM- 
RADESHIP CAN COME AND WILL COME 
THE HAPPY LIFE FOR ALL.” 

World War II and the subsequent crisis 
have tended to increase interest in the mean- 
ing of equality and Brotherhood. Brotherhood, 
then, is more important now because of the pres- 
ent international crisis. A new kind of tyranny 
is in the world, preying upon weak nations, 
seeking to enslave them, and challenging the 
world of all values that Americans hold most 
precious for themselves and for mankind. With 
our fundamental values being challenged by 
the Communists, we are busy trying to defend 
these values. We are forced to seriously con- 
sider the Brotherhood of man if we are to sur- 
vive. 

The diversity of the people who make up 
our population has made respect for the indi- 
vidual an American necessity since people of 
many races and creeds have made the country 
great. If there is a danger of dividing our na- 
tion, that danger does not arise from the diver- 
sity of our nationalities and creeds. Rather, it 
stems from our prejudices. Examples of our 
faults are not hard to find, but these faults in 
the practice of democracy are not the faults of 
democracy. They are our faults in that we have 


not lived up to the requirements of democracy. 

Just as our moral strength has given us a 
great potential to influence the minds and hearts 
of men throughout the world, our racial and 
religious prejudices have been magnified by 
those who seek to destroy us. It is true that 
some Americans have failed to consider that 
what the majority of the people in the world 
think of us has a lot to do with our own future, 
and that of the 2 billion 400 million people in 
the world 2-3’s are colored wherever they may 
live. BROTHERHOOD and the “policy of the 
good neighbor” have become more important 
ihan ever before! 

Ralph Ellison, A Negro has written a book 
about Negroes entitled “THE INVISIBLE 
MAN.” He may have been influenced by hav- 
ing heard people say that they can’t tell Ne- 
groes apart. Ellison wrote that people, looking 
at a Negro, see everything about him — his 
problems, the discrimination and prejudice to 
which he is subjected — but they don’t see him. 
They don’t see the Negro as an individual per- 
son; he is the “invisible man.” A mark of re- 
spect for a man is to recognize that he is an in- 
dividual human being. He doesn’t want to be 
known as a Negro, or a Catholic, or a Jew, but 
as a person with an individual name and “indi- 
vidual worth. If BROTHERHOOD is to become 
a reality and a living thing, we must understand 
that every individual! has an inborn dignity 
worthy of the highest respect. Robert Inger- 
soll said: “Give to every human being right that 
you claim yourself.”” Consequently, we must 
think of each individual person NOT in terms 
of race, religion, creed, wealth or influence. In- 
stead, consider the individual soul and mind of 
each person with whom you have contact. 

I am reminded of a story in which GOD 
commissioned MAN to make a better world. 
MAN then said: “‘God, the world is so large.”’ 
Then GOD said: “MAN, try to make a “better 
you.” In the process of improving ourselves, 
we must free ourselves of all racial and religi- 
ous discrimination and prejudices against our 
brothers. Then BROTHERHOOD will become 
a living, real thing each day our lives, and 
through it, we will make a better American and 
a better world. 

As I close, may I leave you these QUOTA- 
rlIONS CONCERNING PREJUDICE: 

(1) Booker T. Washington said: 


(Continued on Page 119) 


